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UTILITY OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


MONG the causes which have ten- 

ded to enlarge the boundaries of 
science, and promote the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the rapid circulation 
of periodical publications claims a dis- 
tinguished rank. Every department of 
the arts and sciences is indebted to this 
source for the discovery and promulga- 
tion of valuable facts, and the detection 
and correction of numerous errors, The 
peculiar advantages the periodical press 
possesses over other vehicles, of intelli« 
gence, and which prove its claims on 
public patronage, are— 

Ist. The superior facility it affords a 
writer to communicate his thoughts to 
the world ; an opportunity is thus given 
to individuals to make known their dis- 
coveries, and to offer their observations, 
which otherwise must inevitably have 
remained latent, It is not the reader 
only who is thus benefitted, but the 
powers of the writer are called forth ; 
and, to correct his ideas, and to embel- 
lish his communication, he is induced 
to refer to books, which might have 
been neglected, or, if opened, read in a 
cursory manner, without reflection ; he 
now studies their contents, and, exam- 
ining the arguments of the author with 
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attention, renders th@!Yeas in some de- 
gree his own. A spirit of investigation 
is excited, and a stimulus is given to 
intellectual exertion, in order to appear 
before the public with credit. 

2d. The more extensive circulation 
that a person may obtain for his senti- 
meats, by inserting them in a periodical 
work, than he could easily obtain by any 
other, medium, has been justly noticed 
by.Dr. Johnson :— As long as those 
who write are ambitious of making con- 
verts,and of giving their opinions a max- 
imum of influence and celebrity, the 
most extensively circulated miscellany 
will repay, with the greatest effect, the 
curiosity of those who read, whether it be 
for amusement or for instruction.” A 
third instance is in its allowing a corres- 
pondent to express himself with ener- 
getic brevity : he is not tempted to spin 
out his argument, and dilute bis ideas 
with a tedious circumlocution, in order 
“to make a book ;”—a fault frequently, 
and with too much justice, complained 
of in monographic publications. 

The validity of these remarks is now 
sufficiently acknowledged, and the in- 
creased number of periodical journals is 
commensurate with the improvement of 
the times, and proves that their utility is 
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duly appreciated and encouraged by an 
enlightened and discerning public. ‘The 
motion of literature is constantly pro- 
gressive ; and many of the valuable ad- 
ditions, daily augmenting its stores, are 
brought into light by the various works 
of this nature. Who will deny that the 
present advanced state of chemistry has 
been greatly owing to this source. In 
medicine, the complete renovation that 
has taken place may be greatly attribu- 
ted to the same cause. By this power- 
ful literary engine, the vague theories 
and absurd hypotheses of the ancients 
have been overturned, and the science 
of medicine, enriched by an invaluable 
mass of practical information, has been 
constructed on rational and consistent 
principles, Although it does not seem 
to have entered into the calculations of 
statistical writers, I think that to the 
advancement of medicine as a science, 
and the greater part of the modern 
/Ksculapii, together with the more gen- 
eral practice of Yactipation, may be 
fab, : 
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justly assigned the considerable increase 
in the population of this kingdom dur- 
ing a period when a war, unparalleled 
in sanguinary destruction of human 
life, made incessant demands on its 
most efficient inhabitants. 

It has been urged that periodical 
works too often contain the undigested 
observations of inexperienced writers. 
Ina great variety of correspondents, 
there must inevitably and necessarily 
be different gradations of merit ; but of 
its injustice, asa general maxim, the 
pages of every Magazine will bear sat- 
isfactory and decisive proof. 

It is not in the arts and sciences alone 
that the advantages of a periodical press 
are perceptible—but in political and 
civil affairs its effects are equally bene- 
ficial ; it keeps a check on the conduct 
of the ruling authorities, and, by pre- 
venting the tyrannical exercise of pow- 
er, and the intolerant principles of reli- 
gious persecution, becomes the guardian 
of the common weal. 





———— 
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« TALES OF MY LANDLORD.” 


Bythe Author of Waverly, Guy Mannering, and the Antiquary. 
ee 


Continued from page 8. 


ENRY MORTON returns to his" 

native country with the Prince of 
Orange, and discovers the retreat of 
Balfour, who had taken refuge in the 
fastnesses of the Highlands, and who 
afterwards breaks from his retreat to 
prosecute revenge against Lord Evan- 
dale, who had been a successful oppo- 
nent of the Covenanters : he is shot by 
Balfour, who is pursued by some troop- 
ers to a river, into which he plunges on 
horseback. ‘The description of his death 
is very powerful, and well suited to the 
character and temper of the man. 


** A hasty call to surrenderin thename 
of God and King William, was obeyed 
by all except Burley, who turned his 
horse, and attempted to escape. Several 
soldiers pursued him by command of 
their officer, but being well mounted, 
only the two headmost seemed likely to 
gain on him. He turned deliberately 





twice, and discharging first one of his 
pistols, and then the other, rid him- 
self of the one pursuer by mortally woun- 
ding him, and of the other by shooting 
his horse, and then continued his flight 
to Bothwell bridge, where, for his mis- 
fortune, he found the gates shut and 
guarded. Turning from thence,he made 
for a place where the river seemed pass- 
able, and plunged into the stream, the 
bullets from the pistols and carabines of 
his pursuers whirring around him. ‘T'wo 
balls took place when he was past the 
middle of the stream, and he felt himself 
dangerously wounded. He reined his 
horse round in the midst of the river,and 
returned toward the bank he had left, 
waving his hand, as if with the purpose 
of intimating that he surrendered. The 
troopers ceased firing at him according- 
ly, and awaited his return, two of them 
riding a little way into the river to seize 
and disarm him, But it presently ap- 
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peared that his purpose was revenge, not 
safety. Ashe approached the two sol- 
diers,he collected his remaining strength, 
and discharged a blow on the head of 
one which tumbled him from his horse. 
The other dragoon, a strong muscular 
man, had, in the mean while, laid hands 
on him. Burley, in requital, grasped 
his throat, as a dying tyger seizes his 
prey, and both losing the saddle in the 
struggle, came headlong into the river, 
and were swept down the stream. Their 
course might be traced, by the blood 
which bubbled up to the surface. They 
were twice seen to rise, the Dutchman 
striving to swim, and Burley clinging to 
him in a manner that showed his desire 
that both should perish. Their corpses 
were taken out about a quarter of a 
mile down theriver. As Balfour's grasp 
could not have been unclenched, with- 
out cutting off his hands, both were 
thrown into a hasty grave, still marked 
by a rude stone, and a ruder epitaph.” 


The other story is called “The Black 
Dwarf.” The individual who gives a 
name to the piece, is a deformed mis- 
anthrope, who, having been betrayed in 
a love affair by his bosom friend, retires 
in disgust to a wild waste, called Muck- 
lestane Muir, where he builds himself a 
hut, and from the singularity of his per- 
son, dress, and deportment, is taken by 
ignorant country people for a supernat- 
ural being, who holds converse with the 
devil and familiar spirits, and has unlim- 
ited power over the fortunes and fates of 
all who live in the neighbourhood. In- 
deed, there are several parts of his con- 
duct that bear a very ambiguous appear- 
ance,until they are afterwards explained. 

Near to the place where the Dwarf 
has settled his habitation, resides a Mr. 
Vere, in a sort of feudal castle, whose 
beautifuldaughter isin love with a young 
man gamed Karnscliff, who has a rival 
in the person of Sir Frederick Longley. 
Mr. Vere is indeed the friead who had 
injured the Black Dwarf, whose real 
name is Sir Edward Mauley ; and by 
his interposition, a midnight match be- 
tween Sir F. Longley and Miss Vere is 
prevented. ‘The discovery is made in 
the chapel ; and Vere, who had been 
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concerned in some treasonable plots,flies 
to France, while young Earnscliff and 
Miss Vere are married with his consent, 
and with the approbation of the Black 
Dwarf, who, retiring into undiscovered 
seclusion, bestows upon them the bulk 
of a very large fortune. -The following 
is taken from that part of the story, in 
which the Dwarf intercepts the ceremony 
where Vere is endeavouring to compel 
his daughter to marry Sir I’. Longley. 


“‘ The clergyman opened his prayer- 
book, and looked to Mr. Vere for the 
signal to commence the service. 

‘“‘ * Proceed,’ said the latter. 

“ Buta voice, as if proceeding from 
the tomb of his deceased wife, called, in 
such loud and harsh accents as awaken- 
ed every echo in the vaulted chapel, 
* Forbear !’ 

“ All were mute and motionless, til! 
a distant rustle, and the clash of swords, 
or something resembling it, was heard 
from the distant apartments. It ceased 
almost instantly. 

“ What new device is this ?”’ said Sir 
Frederick, fiercely eyeing Ellieslaw 
and Marychal with a glance of malig- 
nant suspicion. 

“* It can be but the frolic of some in- 
temperate guest,” said Ellieslaw, though 
greatly confounded ; ‘* we must make 
large allowances for the excess of this 
evening's festivity. Proceed with the 
service.” 

“ Before the clergyman could obey, 
the same prohibition which they had be- 
fore heard, was repeated from the same 
spot. ‘The female attendants screamed, 
and fled from the chapel ; the gentle- 
men laid their hands on their swords. 
Kre the first moments of surprise had 
passed by, the Dwarf stepped from be- 
hind the monument, and placed himself 
full in the front of Mr. Vere- The ef- 
fect of so strange and hideous an appa- 
rition, in such place and circumstances, 
appalled all present, but seemed to anni- 
hilate the Laird of Ellieslaw, who, 
dropping his daughter’s arm, staggered 
against the nearest pillar, and clasping 
it with his hands as if for support, laid 
his brow against the column. 

“ Who is this fellow,” said Sir Fred- 
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erick ; “‘ and what does he mean by 
this intrusion ?” 

“ It is one who comes to tell you,” 
said the Dwarf, with the peculiar cere- 
mony which usually marked his man- 
ner, “ that in marrying that young lady, 
you wed neither the heiress of Ellieslaw, 
nor of Mauley-hall, nor of Polverton, 
nor of one furrow of land, unless she 
marries with my consent ; and to thee 
that consentshail never be given. Down 
~—down on thy knees, and thank heaven 
that thou art prevented from wedding 
qualities with which thou hast no con- 
cern—portionless, truth, virtue, and in- 
nocence, And thou, base ingrate,” he 
continued, addressing himself to Ellies- 
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law, “ What is thy wretched subterfuge 
now? ‘Thou, who wouldst sell thy 
daughter to relieve thee from danger, as 
in famine thou wouldst have slain and 
devoured her to preserve thine own vile 
life! Ay, hide thy face with thy hands ; 
well mayest thou blush to look on him 
whose body thou didst consign to chains, 
his hand to guilt, and his soul to misery. 
Saved once’more by the virtue of her 
who calls thee father, go hence, and may 
the pardon and benefits I confer on thee 
prove literal coals of fire, till thy brain 
is seared and scorched like mine.” 


“ Ellieslaw left the chapel with a ges- 
ture of mute despair.” —Critical R. 
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CUSTOMS AND MANNERS IN MODERN HOLLAND. 
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From the European Magazine, 


ILLIAM FREDERICK the 

! Vith, Sovereign of the Nether- 
lands, Prince of Orange Nassau, was 
born 24th August, 1772, and married 
the Princess Sophia Frederica, sister of 
Frederick Witham of Prussia, and has 
issue William Frederick George Ludwig, 
Hereditary Prince, and General in the 
British army, born December 6th, 1792, 
and Wilhelmina Frederica Louisa Pau- 
}ina Charlotta, born March Ist, 1800. 
After a long residence in England, he 
has been restored to his throne and na- 
tive land by the unanimous consent of 
the Dutch nation, 

The following general view of the 
customs and manners of the Dutch, is 
from a yery recent work of Mr. Camp- 
bell :—T he natives of the United Prov- 
inces are of good stature,and inclined to 
be corpulent, but they are remarkable in 
general for a heavy awkward mien ; 
their features are regular, and their com- 
plexions fair. The better sort of people 
imitate the French fashions in their 
dress; but those addicted to ancient 
habits never fail to load themselves with 
an enormous incumbrance of clothes.— 
The hats of these women are nearly as 
large as tea-boards, projecting forwards, 
and on each side, so as to overshadow 


both face and body: these are chiefly 
of straw, with two broad ribbons, not 
tied, but pendant from thesides. Both 
men and women wear at least two 
waistcoats, with as many coats, and the 
former cover their limbs with double 
trowsers ; but the dress of the young 
girls is the most singular, especially at 
any festival or holiday. 

The Dutchman, living in continual 
dread of inundation, is habitually fru- 
gal. His foresight is admirable, his per- 
severance not to be conquered, and his 
labours, unless seen, cannot be credited. 
This astonishes the more when the 
phlegm of histemper and the slowness of 
his motions are considered. View the 
minuteness of hiseconomy.thesolicitude 
ot his precaution, and the inflexibility of 
his metiiodical prudence,who would not 
pronounce him incapable of great enter- 
prise ? He builds himself a dwelling: it 
is a hut in size, it isa palace in neatness ; 
it is necessarily situated among damps, 
and perhaps behind the banks of a slug- 
gish canal; yethe writes upon it Myn- 
genoege,my delight; Land lust, country 
pleasure ; Land zight, country prospect ; 
or some other inscription that might 
characterise the Vale of Tempé, or the 
Garden of Eden!! He still cuts his trees 
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into fantastic forms, hangs his awnings 
round with small bells, and decorates 
his Sunday jacket with dozens of little 
buttons. ‘T’oo provident to waste his 
sweets, he puts a bit of sugar-candy in 
his mouth, and drinks his tea as it melts. 

The Dutch are usually distinguished 
into five classes : the peasants and far- 
mers, seafaring men, merchants and 
tradesmen, those who live upon their 
estates or the interest of their money, 
and military officers. The peasants are 
industrious, and only managed by fair 
language. ‘The seafaring men are a 
plain, rough, and hardy race, seldom 
using more words than are necessary 
about their business. 

The trading people, where there is no 
law to restrain them, will sometimes ex- 
tort; but in other cases they are the 
plainest and best dealers in the world. 
Those who live upon their means in 
great cities resemble the merchants and 
tradesmen in the modesty of their dress 
and their frugal way of living. Among 
the gentry, or nobility, tho’ they value 
themselves on their rank, order and fru- 
gality in their expenses is not less remar- 
kable ; and the furniture of their houses 
is more regarded by them than keeping 
great tables and a fine equipage. 

In Holland, it is always a general 
rule for a person to spend less than his 
annual income; on the other hand, 
living up to it will bring as much dis- 
credit upon him as extravagance, prod- 
igality, and even fraud,in other coun- 
tries. The following anecdote is said 
to be illustrative of the supposition 
that the Dutch are generally plodding 
upon the means of getting money :— 
“Two English gentlemen being in 
company witha Dutchman, one of the 
former not understanding the language, 
desired his friend to apologize to the 
Hollander for not being able to enjoy 
the pleasure of his company. The 
Dutchman heard the translation with 
great composure, and then took his pipe 
from his mouth, and said, it was a con- 
solation for the accident of not under- 
standing one another, ‘ since,’ added he, 


7% ‘having no connexions or dealings in 


trade together, our conversing could not 
possibly answer any useful purpose.’ ” 
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The lower part of the houses in Hoi- 
land is lined with white Dutch tiles 
and their kitchen furniture, consising of 
copper, pewter, and iron, are kept ex- 
ceedingly bright. Their beds and ta- 
bles are covered with the finest linen, 
their rooms adorned with pictures, and 
their yards and gardens with flowers. 
Their rooms, in winter, are warmed 
with stoves placed either underneath or 
round the apartments. With respect to 
diet, all ranks are said to be addicted to 
butter ; and the inferior classes seldom 
take a journey without a butter-box in 
their pocket, 

The diversions of the Hollanders are 
bowls, billiards, chess, and tennis. 
Shooting wild ducks and geese in win- 
ter, and angling in summer, make anoth- 
er part of their pastimes. In the most 
rigorous seasons of the year, sleages and 
skates form a great diversion, In sum- 
mer, even common labourers indulge 
themselves in the tea-gardens ; andona 
holiday, or at a fair time ia the villages, 
may be seen peasants sitting in circles 
round benches, to which children are 
dancing to the scraping of a French 
fiddler. 

In some of the villages in North 
Holland, the inside of the houses are 
richly decorated ; but the principal 
apartments, as with us, are often kept in 
shew, while the owners live in kitchens 
and garrets, ‘The furniture in one par- 
ticular chamber is composed of silken 
ornaments, which, by ancient prescrip- 
tion, is bequeathed from father to son, 
and is preserved as an offering toHymen. 
To every house in North Holland there 
is a door elevated nearly three feet 
above the level of the ground, and nev- 
er opened but on two occasions. When 
any of the family marries, the bride and 
bridegroom enter the house by this door; 
and when either of the parties die, the 
corpse is carried out by the same pas- 
sage: immediately after which it is fas- 
tened up, never more to turn on its hin- 
ges again, tillsome new event of a sim- 
ilar nature demands its services, 

To the credit of the Hollanders it has 
been observed, they will never, either in 
theirsocieties or in their business,employ 
their time for a moment in gratifying 
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malice or indulging envy ; but they will 
seldom step one inch out of their way, 
or surrender one moment of their time, 
to save those they do not know from 
any inconvenience. A Dutchman, 
throwing cheeses into a warehouse, or 
drawing iron along a pathway, will not 
stop while a lady, or an inferior person, 
passes, unless he sees somebody inclined 
to protect them; a warehouseman, 
trundling a cask,—a woman, throwing 
water upon her windows, will leave it 
entirely to the passengers to take care 
of their limbs or their clothes. 

As a Dutchman is often a miller, a 
merchant, a waterman, or a sailor, he 
always wishes to know which way the 
wind blows: still it is the national 
economy to which we may attribute the 
the beauty and utility of their public 
works, that multitude of bridges and 
causeways,which very sensibly alleviate 
the burdens necessarily imposed by gov- 
ernment. As to the phlegmatic char- 
acter of the Dutch, nothing can afford 
strangers a more lively picture of it, than 
the coolness and the silence with which 
even the sailors manceuvre. You may 
see them working their ships up to a 
shore or a quay, amidst the most pro- 
voking obstacles and incumbrances, 
without uttering a syllable ! 

Though not so strong as that of the 
Swiss, the attachment of the Dutch to 
their own country is very remarkable, 
The French abandon the flowery banks 
of the Seine or the Loire, to settle on 
those of the Spree or the Neva ; not so 
the Hollander. He is never so happy 
as when he is near his ships and his ca- 
nals ; and when obliged to leave his 
country, he takes with him his habi- 
tudes: and itis this that even in Bata- 
via makes him forget the immense dis- 
tance between him and the Texel. 

With respect to food, bread is not 
in Holland, asin France, the principal 
article ; a whole family here do not 
consume more bread than some individ- 
uals in other countries ; meal and pulse 
of all sorts are here the principal sub- 
stances ; as for potatoes, since the late 
war, they have been grown upon the 
downs in various parts of Holland, 

The Dutch, it is said, have never 
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adopted the English custom of eating 
their meat half dressed ; on the contra- 
ry, they make a point of preparing it so 
as to assist mastication and digestion. 

Among the salt provisions which the 
Dutch prefer, the hams of Guelderland 
are wellknown. They also eata great 
number of geese and wild ducks ; and 
yet fish forms the principal part of the 
nourishment of some families, particular- 
ly in summer, and this, with potatoes 
and butter, constitutes nearly the whole 
of the food of some of the poorer classes. 
Beer is the principal drink ; but since 
the introduction of tea and coffee, the 
consumption of it has decreased consid- 
erably. Spirituous liquors, particularly 
brandy and gin, are in great request ; 
and this practice originates in a great 
measure from the humidity of the cli- 
mate. The Dutch, it is said, adopted 
the use of tea from the same motives as 
the Chinese, namely, the consciousness 
of the unwholesome quality of their wa- 
ter. The drinking of tea in Holland, 
however, is generally confined to the 
morning : coffee is appropriated to their 
afternoons. Sage tea and milk choco- 
late, the latter made very weak, are very 
much in use as substitutes for tea and 
coffee. With respect to drinking healths 
at meals, and out of the same vessel, this 
custom has long been banished : as for 
tobacco, as there are few males who do 
not use it, so in some districts it is com- 
monly used by thewomen, The seamen 
aad fishermen chew it almost to a man; 
and in great towns, it is as common for 
men to invite each other to smoking 
parties, as it is for women elsewhere to 
make parties at tea. 

In every thing that relates todomestic 
economy, the Dutch women may serve 
as examples to all from their domestic 
habits ; some of these have obtained the 
epithet of Blockster. Their whole en- 
joyment is said to concentre in the inte- 
rior of their houses, Celibacy also is 
less frequent in Holland than in any oth- 
er country ; but the marriage ceremo- 
nies vary considerably in different towns, 
and even in different villages, After the 
publication of the banns, the families of 
the parties begin to visit each other, and 
the party betrothed makes them presents 
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of bettles of spiced wine, or hypocras : 
these are humorously called tears. When 
the marriage-day arrives, the young peo- 
ple strew the paths of the new-married 
couple with flowers. ‘The Dutch poets 
almost always distinguish themselves on 
these occasions ; and it is customary for 
husbands, when in easy circumstances, 
to collect and print these congratulatory 
verses with handsome vignettes, &c. 

Another festival generally takes place 
at the expiration of the first twenty-five 
years, which is repeated at the expira- 
tion of the same period a second time. 

Births ia Holland are generally an- 
nounced in the newspapers, but local 
customs vary much in this respect ; for 
at Haerlem and Enkhuysen, when a 
woman is confined, a little plate cover- 
ed with a piece of rose-coloured silk 
decorated with lace is attached to the 
door ; and during this period, no cred- 
itor, nor even an officer of justice, is 
permitted to interrupt the husband on 
any account whatever. 

For theatrical amusements there are 
very few places where any performances 
of this kind are exhibited regularly all 
the year round ; these are confined to 
Amsterdam and the Hague. Leyden 
has a theaire, butt is only played in 
now andthen. At Rotterdam also, on 
account of some religious scruple, no 
theatre has ever been suffered to be 
opened within the walls: of course, the 
one there is without the gates. Several 
places, on account of these prohibitions, 
have nevertheless their privatecompanies 
or dramatic amateurs, as a winter amuse- 
ment. Skating is undoubtedly carried 
to greater perfection than in any other 
part ofthe world. Every female in the 
country can skate. ‘Thirty persons at a 
time holding hands often dart by you on 
the ice with the quickness of lightning. 
Others sit in a sledge which is pushed 
along the ice by askater. Besides these, 
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there are vessels fifteen feet long, their 
bottoms covered with broad plates of 
iron : their course is accelerated by the 
assistance of masts and sails. ‘The ve- 
locity of their progress is certainly incon- 
ceivable to a stranger, being seldom less 
than twelves miles an hour. [n summer~ 
time, sailing matches are not unfrequent. 

In cases of death, public messengers 
clothed in black,with crape on their hats, 
are sent to inform the relatives and 
friends or the deceased. One of these 
always attends the funeral as a master of 
the ceremonies. As to interments, as 
the inconvenience of buryingin churches 
has been generally acknowledged, the 

ractice of interring the dead outof town 

has been adopted in Holland, as well as 
in many other parts of the continent. 

Though all religions, including Jews 
and Catholics, are known to have been 
equally tolerated in Holland for a con- 
siderable time past, another sect is de- 
scribed as having lately sprung up under 
M. Canzions, the object of which is to 
unite all. Hence it is not uncommon to 
see collected in their temple, Ca'vinists, 
Lutherans, Anabaptists, &e. This so- 
ciety admits of no predominating or ex~- 
clusive system. They have no priests, 
but only two speakers, who stand near 
the altar to deliver their discourses. The 
service is divided into that of worshi 
and instruction, The first has for its 
object the demonstration of the great- 
ness of God, and the admirable order 
ofnature. They assemble for this pur- 
pose every Sunday evening. The wor- 
ship which is confined to instruction 
takes place once a fortnight on a Tues- 
day evening, when the doctrines of re- 
vealed religion are discussed. Six times 
in a year they assemble to receive the 
sacrament ; but during prayer, and the 
pronunciation of the blessing, every 
person is prostrate. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE. 


eR 
From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 4. 
HAVING noticedin a French Jour- 
nal a statement that Literature in 
England meets with no encouragement, 


either public or private, I beg you te 
insert the following answer to it from 
one of our periodical prints. 

It is well known that a living Writer 
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of Poetry has received a sum for his pro- 
ductions which it would startle aFrench- 
man to name. We believe we may 
safely state, that his gains, for one year, 
by mere Literature, have amounted to 
£6000. In England we know nothing 
of Government-encouragement of Lite- 
rature ; with the exception of the Lau- 
reate’s 200 a year, we leave the Gov- 
ernment to its proper business, and con- 
fine the remuneration of our writers to 
the Booksellers, who very wisely buy 
nothing that will not sell. What they 
can afford to give, therefore, and do give 
to our Authors, is good and faithful 
proof of the means and intellect of our 
people ; and hence it affords important 
information as to our general national 
condition and character. Mr. Moore’s 
new Poem is eagerly expected ; and 
the Booksellers, we believe, hold them- 
selves prepared to give 2 or £3000 for 
it. Madame D’ Arblay (late Miss Bur- 
ney) is now living in France ; she can 
declare, we apprehend, that for her last 
Novel, which was not her best, she did 
not receive less than 21500. Mr.Mur- 
ray bought the last tragedy (the Game- 
sters) for 400. Mr. Coleridge’s Caprice 
of Christabel procured him, we are as- 


sured,a bank note for £100, The copy- 
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right of The Rejected Addresses, and a 
few Parodies of Horace, was purchased 


for £1000 of the Authors; and 16,000 , 


copies at least have been sold. Lor 

Byron’s Poetical W orks have produced, 
to one person or another, a sum that 
may fairly be described as forming a 
considerable fortune. Mr. Southey has 
amassed a large and most valuable libra- 
ry, and lives in comfort and great respec- 
tability, solely by his literary exertions, 
The Edinburgh Review sells nearly 
12,000 four times ina year. It isa 
splendid property to its Editor and its 
Publishers ; while 40, 50, 60, and?100 
are given for ach of the Essays of which 
it is composed.— We believe we have 
stated enough to prove our French 
Author most unlucky in his assertions, 
for almost each of them admits of a de- 
nial as to the matter of fact. Ignorant, 
indeed, must he be, who represents Lit- 
erature as neglected and unsupported in 
England of late years. If he had said, 
that the popular eagerness and liberali- 
ty had done mischief in the opposite 
way to starvation, he might have writ- 
ten to the prejudice of the Country, 
which he hates for its superiority, with 
some effect. Yours, &c. 


BLN. 
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NARRATIVE OF ROBERT ADAMS, 


An American Sailor, who was wrecked on the western coast of Africa, in 1810. 


a 


Concluded, 


4 reception of Adams by the 
[English] Vice-Consul, Mr. Du- 
puis, at Mogadore, affords an opportu- 
nity of comparing the story he then 
told, with the accounts he gave when 
examined in London; and, indeed, 
was an occasion of his being discovered 
in London, in a distressed condition, by 
a gentleman who had seen him at Ca- 
diz in the service of an English Mer- 
chant, there, where his history, as hav- 
ing been at Tombuctoo, was reported, 
and excited considerable interest. To 
Mr. Dupuis we are also indebted for 
many valuable notes, and various infor- 


mation ; which, on the whole, confirm 
the testimony of this wandering sailor, 
while they assign a proper level to his 
powers of observation, and his general 
qualifications. After having received 


‘assistance, and told his story, he quitted 


London for America, as soon as possi- 
ble ; leaving behind him a large portion 
of a bounty assigned him by the Lords 
of the Treasury, which will be increased 
by the profits of the volume. 

The desetiption given by Adams of 
the milder character of the negroes, and 
the more ferocious disposition of the 
Moors, we believe to he strictly just. 
The proof of the latter rests on a thous- 
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and facts well authenticated : another 
is furnished by Mr. Consul Dupuis. — 

‘Tt is to be remarked that the Chris- 
tiancaptives are invariably worse treated 
than the idolatrous or Pagan slaves 
whom the Arabs, either by theft or pur- 
chase, bring from the interior of Africa, 
and that religious bigotry is the chief 
cause of this distinction. The zealous 
disciples of Mohammed consider the ne- 
groes merely as ignorant unconverted 
beings, upon whom, by the act of ensla- 
ving them they are conferring a benefit, 
by placing them within reach of instruc- 
tion in the “true belief ;” and the Ne- 
groes having no hope of ransom, and 
being often enslaved when children, are 
in general, soon converted to the Mo- 
hammedan faith. ‘The Christians, on 
the contrary, are !ooked upon as harden- 
ed infidels, and as deliberate despisers of 
the Prophet’s cal! ; and as they in gen- 
eral stedfastiy reject the Mohammedan 
creed, and at least never embrace it 
while they have hopes of ransom, the 
Mooslim, consistently with the spirit of 
many passages in the Koran, views them 
with the bitterest hatred, and treats them 
with every insult and cruelty which a 
merciless bigotry can suggest. 

“ It is not to be understood, howev- 
er, that the Christian slaves, though gen- 
erally ill-treated and inhumanly worked 
by their Arab owners, are persecuted 
by them ostensibly on account of their 
religion.—T hey, on the contrary, often 
encourage the Christians to resist the 
importunities of those who wish to con- 
vert them : for, by embracing Islamism 
the Christian slave obtains his freedom ; 
and however ardent may be the zeal of 
the Arab to make proselytes, it seldom 
blinds him to the calculations of self- 
interest. 

“ A curious instance of the struggle 
thus excited between Mohammedan 
zeal and worldly interest, was related to 
me to have occurred at Wed-Noon, in 
the case of a boy belonging to an Enug- 
lish vessel which had been wrecked on 
the neighbouring coast a short time pre- 
vious to the “ Charles,” 

“This boy had been persuaded to 
embrace the Mohammedan faith ; but 

H ATHENEUM Vet. 1. 
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after a little while, repenting of what he 
had done, he publicly declared that he 
had renounced the doctrines of the Ko- 
ran, and was again a Christian. ‘To 
punish so atrocious an outrage the Arabs 
of Wed-Noon resolved to burn him ; 
and they would no doubt have punctu- 
ally performed the ceremony, but for the 
interference of the man from whose ser- 
vice the boy had emancipated himself by 
his first conversion. This man conten- 
ded, that, by abjuring the Mohamme- 
dan faith, the boy had returned into his 
former condition of slavery, and was 
again his property ; and in spite of the 
most opprobrious epithets which were 
heaped upon him, including even the 
term “ infidel,” (the horror and abomin- 
ation of all true Mooselmen) the man 
insisted that if they would burn the boy, 
they should first reimburse him for the 
value of a slave. Reluctant to lose their 
sacrifice, the Arabs now attempted to 
raise money by subscription to purchase 
the boy ; and contributions were begged 
about the town to burn the Christian. 
But in the end, as they made slow pro- 
gress towards obtaining by these means 
a sufficient sum to purchase the boy, 
they relinquished their project ; the 
owner, however, was shortly afterwards 
obliged to remove his slave to another 
part of the country to secure him from 
private assassination.” 

But, not religious zeal alone prompts 
them to such cruelty : these Moors of 
Africa take offence but too easily, and 
when once offended, are with difficulty 
pacified. ‘They harbour revenge, too, 
with the most obstinate perseverance, 
and take a delight in perpetrating it. 

“* The following anecdote, to the ca- 
tastrophe of which I was an eye-witness, 
will exemplify in some degree these traits 
of their character. A shilluh having 
murdered one of his countrymen in a 
quarrel, fled to the Arabs from the ven- 
geance of the relations of his antago- 
nist ; but not thinking himself secure 
even there, he joined a party of pilgrims 
and went to Mecca.—F rom this expia- 
tory journey he returned at the end of 
eight or nine years to Barbary ; and pro- 
ceeded to his native district, he there 
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sought (under the sanctified name of El 
Hage, the i, Sri title of reverence 
amongst the Mohammedans) to effect a 
reconciliation with the friends of the 
deceased. ‘They, however, upon hear- 
ing of his return, attempted to seize him; 
but owing to the fleetness of his horse he 
escaped and fled to Mogadore, having 
been severely wounded by a musket ball 
in this flight.—His pursuers followed 
him thither; but the Governor of Mog- 
adore hearing the circumstances of the 
case, strongly interested himself in behalf 
of the fugitive, and endeavoured, but in 
vain, to effect a reconciliation, The 
man was imprisoned ; and his persecu- 
tors then hastened to Morocco to seek 
justice of the Emperor. That prince, it 
is said, endeavoured to save the prisoner ; 
and to add weight to his recommenda- 
tion, offered a pecuniary compensation 
in lieu of the offender’s life; which the 
parties, altho’ persons of mean condi- 
tion, rejected. They returned trium- 
phant to Mogadore, with the Emperor’s 
order for the delivery of the prisouer in- 
to theirhands ; and having taken him 
out of prison, they immediately convey- 
ed him without the walls of the town, 
where one of the party, loading his mus- 
ket before the face of their victim,placed 
the muzzle to his breast and shot him 
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thro’ the body ; but as the man did not 
immediately fall, he drew his dagger 


and by repeated stabbing put an end to: | 


his existence. The calm intrepidity 
with which this unfortunate Shilluh stood 
to meet his fate, could not be witnessed 
without the highest admiration ; and, 
however much we must detest the blood- 
thirstiness of his executioners, we must 
still acknowledge that there is something 
closely allied to nobleness of sentiment 
in the inflexible perseverance with which 
they pursued the murderer of their friend 
to punishment, without being diverted 
from their purpose by the strong induce- 
ments of self-interest.” 

The public mind looks with great 
anxiety to the expeditions now advanc- 
ing into Africa : a more favourable point 
of time for the appearance of this nar- 
rative could not occur. Jt increases our 
acquaintance with the country and the 
people, tho’ not so much as might have 
been hoped for from a better prepared 
mind. It is equal to those obtained 
from the Moorish merchants, which 
were all we had, previously ; and it 
assists to moderate that exaggerated esti- 
mate which some had formed of the 
vast magnitude of that object after which, 
as well the French nation as ourselves, 
had been long anxious.—Lit, Pan. 
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BIBLE CARRIED 


OFF BY JUNOT. 


Seen. natn 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Ms. Unnan, —— Hampion Court 


T is stated‘ That the celebrated Bible 

which Junot carried off from Portu- 
gal was notin the sale ef his Library 
which took place in Pall Mall; and that 
the Government of Portugal were so 
anxioustoredeem this great curiosity,that 
they had offered Madame Junot 80,000 
livres, but she had required 150,000.’ 


I am enabled to assure you for a fact, 
that the munificence and justice of his 
Majesty Louis XVIII. (to efface, if it 
were possible, the remembrance of this 
sacrilegious theft) purchased this cele- 
brated Bible of Junot’s widow, and paid 
her 80,000 francs for it. 


It was remit- 








ted to the Chevalier de Brito, Charge 
d’ Affaires de Portugal, in the month of 
March 1815, by order of the King to 
be restored to the Convent of Balem, 
near Lisbon. 

I had the opportunity of examining 
this Bible, unique of its kind, for several 
successive evenings, in the apartments of 
that excellent diplomatic character, in 
the Hotel de Brancas at Paris. Itis 
written entirely with the pen, in nine 
folio volumes ; and is illustrated with 
engravings, which form pictures in the 
most expressive and brilliant style. 

TheChevalier de Brito bad the good 
fortune to consign this invaluable Work 
to the care of Capitaine Le Chevalier 
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ircu flects so much 
Beaurepiere, a few days before the re- lica circumstance which refle 
aon of Banaparte from Elba ; and I honour on his Majesty Louis XVIII. ; 


have been recently informed that it 
again ornaments the Library of _ the 
Convent de Balem, near Lisbon. You 
twill have pleasure in stating to the pub- 


a King, who, in retirement and on 
the throne, has been a bright example 
of every religious duty. H. P. 
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A TRIP TO PARIS. 


ocentteee camel 


From the New Monthly Magazine, 


Continued from p. 26. 

August, 1815. 
AKING a walk into Calais market 
place, I observed in the middie of 
it, where generally a fountain or column 
is found, a short, lusty man, standing 
leaning on his hands and stick placed be- 
hind him. ‘The contour and lineaments 
of his face, and outlines of his shape 
proved better than the best affidavit 
cculd have done, that the man was an 
Englishman. No sooner did I approach 
him, than he greeted me with an “ how 
d’ye do, Sir: here is a fine place for 
an Englishman to come to!” He prov- 
ed to be a tradesman of mine in Lon- 
don. The observation of this short fat 
lover of good beef and porter, certainly 
went to the reprobation of the whole 
place ; yet he accompanied it with such 
looks of good humour, that the words 
lost half the severity of their satirical 
meaning. Notso the great man from 
London, wom I met stepping across 
the yard at Dessin’s, and whom as an 
acquaintance, I bade welcome in 
France. With the taciturnity belong- 
ing to such a great man, he replied with 
a pantomimical gesture, which drew his 
eyes, shoulders, and hands in unison 
upwards, proclaiming, that he was dis- 

appointed and disgusted. 

There is no military garrison in this 
town ; but in the market place I saw 
the national orcity guards on duty. They 
were romping,and making most a inde- 
corous noise. ‘They wore no uniform ; 
such a set, I am sure, Falstaff would 
not have marched with thro’ Coventry. 

Not meeting with any travellers at 
Calais, whom I might have joined in 
taking a carriage to Paris for ourselves, 
I preferred to the common diligence a 





seat offered me in the carriage of the 
commissary of the Post-Office, who was 
going with the London mail to Paris at 
an hour which suited me exactly. This 
commissary can take only one passet- 
ger ; you are sure of horses on the road, 
and that the gates of fortified towns will 
be opened to you in the night. I was 
standing at the gate of the inn at the ap- 
pointed hour, when behold the carriage, 
with Mr. Commissary in it,approached. 
It was like a tilted cart, completely cov- 
ered with plain leather, old and dirty, 
having only two seats in front, all the 
back part being allotted for baggage and 
goods, The shafts of this two-wheeled 
carriage were almost as heavy as those 
of an English waggon, and were sup- 
ported by ropes across an old clumsy 
saddle, laid over a heap of straw upon 
the back of a very strong horse of the 
Flanders breed. Two other horses of 
a slighter make were harnessed to the 
cart on each side of the shafts. Mr. 
Commissary, who was to be my sole 
companion for two days and niglits, sat 
on his seat in front—an old squat short- 
necked, rosy-faced, and hawk-nosed 
gentleman, with his head in an old dirty 
travellingcap. By the side of this being 
T took my seat in the cart, which was 
abundantly furnished with old straw 
emitting a disagreeable smell. I was 
going to heave a sigh, but succeeded in 
substituting a smile for it, recollecting 
the advice of Horace : 
“ Amara leto temperare risu !” 

After we had proceeded on the road for 
some time, I was desirons of commenc- 
ing a conversation with my companion, 
who, I was pretty sure, was not likely to 
annoy me with loquacity, I seized the 
opportunity afforded me by our meeting 
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with many soldiers with bundles on sticks 
upon their shoulders, [asked my com- 
panion where al! these soldiers might be 
going to. Monsieur le Commissaire 
gave me not the least answer; [ ascribed 
this silence to his great knowledge of the 
world, which would not allow him, in 
these times, to enter into conversation 
with a stranger on any subject which 
bore in the least upon politics. But I 
soon discovered a moresubtantial reason 
of the Commissary’ssilence--he was deaf. 

Our road led through Boulogne ;— 
the country, forming hills and dales of 
green fields, intersected with hedges, 
seems still to belong to England, whose 
shores are here plainly seen with the 
naked eye. We passed the monument, 
begun to be erected by the French army 
in honour of Buonaparte; it seemed as 
yet only a scaffolding of wood, without 
any masonry; it may be seen on the 
beach at Dover. Our clumsy carriage 
went on tolerabiy fast, and easily, over 
the roads, as they were paved in the 
middle; but, from the uncommon 
strength of these and other carriages here, 
one would suppose that in worse seasons 
they aresubject to destructive concus- 
sions, which I also understood from my 
companion to be the case. ‘This it is 
difficult to conceive upon this and other 
great paved roads ; and [ am inclined to 
suppose that it is from excess of economy 
that they make their carriages so very 
strong, to prevent as long as possible the 


expense ofrepairs,or of building new ones. 


My anxious desire to reach Paris pre- 
vented me from regretting that I bad 
nottime enough allowed me to takea 
proper view of the places we travelled 
through. Mr. Commissary had been 
well known on this road for the last 
thirty years; he had been with Buona- 
parte in Spain: he had a defect in his 
mouth, yet [ think I could understand 
bis politics from an observation of his, 
somewhat distinct, about Napoleon— 
“L’Envie détruit souvent [ Ambition.” 

On approaching certain cabarets on 
the road, the cracking of the postilion’s 
whip madesome matron or damsel ap- 

arat the door orthe public-house with 
a glass of brandy for Monsieur le Com- 
missaire, who joked with them familiarly. 
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After the commissary had taken a certain 
number of these doses of brandy, and 
some claret from his own store, he began 
to sing; but on account of the defect in 
his mouth, [ could not make out a word 
of it, except now andthen ?amour! He 
had told me before that he was 74 years 
old. So we trotted on, whilst now ard 
then little beggar girls threw bouquets of 
flowers into our carriage to obtain a few 
sous. ‘The commissary, to whom I had 
paid four Napoleons for my passage, 
had the trouble of paying the postilions, 
and of quarrelling with them about drink- 
money, or even balances due froma 
former journey; one of them threatened 
Mr. Commissary that he would overturn 
him the next time he should happen to 
drive him. We had passed through 
Montreuil and Abbeville without Mr. 
Commissary saying any thing about 
dinner. At , when he was gone 
into the place about his business,a young 
interesting female, with a silk handker- 
chief tied about her head in the form of 
a small oyster-barrel, came to the car- 
riage, and asked whether I would not 
alight and take some refreshment. I 
inquired what she could give me: she 
requested me to walk into the house,and 
she would ask mamma. Mamma,a very 
respectable-looking old lady, offered a 
cold leg of mutton roasted,&c. As Mr. 
Commissary had not communicated to 
me his plan of foraging, I would not 
lose this opportuuity, and sat down to 
this cold collation ; Mademoiselle stand- 
ing by me, whom all my persuasions 
could not induce to be seated. “ Is 
your mother a widow, may I take the 
liberty to ask?” “ Yes, Sir,she has been 
so for several years.” —“ Have you any 
brothers?” ‘No, Sir; [am sorry I 
neyerhad one. [live very happily with 
my mother; I love my mother more than 
I love myself, and she loves me on ne 
peut plus (as much as possible); I every 
morning in my prayers thank God that 
he has given me so good a mother, and 
beg that he will spare her life, and not 
allow meto do any thing to displease 
her.” —* It is to be hoped that you will 
soon be married to some worthy young 
man, who may be deserving of you ; for 
it must be awkward for you and your 
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good mother to carry on such a concern 
as yours.” “Ah, Monsieur!” she ex- 
claimed, turned her head aside, and it 
appeared to me as if her eyes became 
suffused by a tear.—* 1am afraid,” I 
said, “that my observation has been in- 
trusive.” ‘Oh no, Sir,” she replied ; 
“ but—recollections”—she stopped ; I 
durst not inquire; but she soon resumed; 
“‘L expected to have been married be- 
fore this time to a very good young man, 
the eldest son of a friend of my late 
father’s in , (one of the newly- 
acquired French provinces in Germany.) 
My father came from the same place. 
The young man had lived with us here 
before for two years ; every body loved 
him. The conscription fell upon his 
younger brother : their mother being a 
poor widow, was not able to raise the 
money for the necessaries with which 
the conscript must absolutely be fur- 
nished ; the elder brother enlisted volun- 
tarily, to obtain a sum of money which 
is paid to volunteers before they march; 
out of this money he furnished his 
younger brother with the requisites for 
his equipment: they were both marched 
to the army in Spain, and were there 
killed.” —“ Oh the melancholy conse- 
quences of these wars!” [ exclaimed. 
“Very true, Monsieur,” she replied ; 
“‘ when a young man has not distinguish- 
ed himself in the army, he is not looked 
upon here.” —Whilst this good creature 
was talking,I observed her looking twice 
or thrice through the window,as if some- 
thing out of doors attracted her notice. 
This induced me to look through the 
window myself,and I saw Mr. Commis- 
sary putting his red face out of his dirty 
cart, like a fiery meteor emerging from a 
dark cloud. He seemed to be swearing 
like a musquetaire at my long stay. I 
was obliged to take my leave of this 
amiable dutiful daughter. ‘This little 
episode consoled me for many hours of 
the commissary’s dull monotonous so- 
ciety. 

Picardy, through which this road 
passes,is exceedingly uninteresting with 
regard to rural scenery ; but the soil is 
cultivated with the greatest industry. 
Boundless oceans of corn (if I might 
use the expression) offered themselves to 
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view,unbroken by hedges or trees. ‘The 
corn was ripe, and partly out ; but there 
certainly seemed to be a scarcity of 
hands for so much work ; though among 
the reapers there did not appear to me a 
greater, if so great a proportion, of wo- 
men as in England. 

The villages had rather a better ap- 
pearance than I expected ; the cottages 
were in good repair, and had a clean 
outside ; but the country in general, 
compared with England, seemed to me 
to bear evidence, that a good soil and 
diligent cultivation may give subsistence 
to a numerous population, but cannot 
furnish them with many conveniences 
and comforts, much less with luxuries. 
No well-built private houses with gar- 
dens, no country gentleman’s elegant 
seat and park, no extensive buildings 
for manufactories, here interrupt the 
eternal monotony of white stone cot- 
tages. The roads are every where desti- 
tute of what theroads in England abound 
with—the neat public-house with a lime- 
tree and sign before it, a jolly landlord 
and acomely landlady, a clean fire-side, 
furniture, and utensils,—aye ! and stout 
politicians too, daring to canvas the 
measures of the prime minister ; not to 
mention the grand inns which adorn the 
English roads and villages. The taste 
of the gentry in France seems to be in 
this respect the reverse of that which pre- 
vails in England ; the former establish- 
ing their residence in the capital, or in 
the country towns ; which circumstance 
gives to the French country towns a su- 
periority in appearance to those of Eng- 
land. J met with but one nobleman’s 
seat during the day ; it was the chateau 
of Mons. Clermont-Tonnerre. Instead 
of the lively bustle upon the roads in 
England, day and night—of handsome 
stage-coaches with decently-dressed pas- 
sengers, drawn by fine horses with good 
harness—post-chaises, and elegant pri- 
vate carriages dashing along,—you are 
here disgusted with their lumbering, 
waggon-like diligence, the poor appear- 
ance of the generality of their horses, 
their beggarly harness, and ridiculous 
postilions ; and with the meagre scenery 
and the little life that is stirring on these 
roads :—no neatly-raised foot-path for 
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the well-dressed villager to walk along, 
no village-green,no rosy-faced children, 
no fair blue-eyed village maids; no green 
turf, nor shady lanes among beautiful 
hedgesand trees,cheerthe drowsy same- 
ness of the wearying straight line of 
these roads. 

At Beauvais I met with the first fo- 
reign troops [ saw in France ; they were 
English cavalry. I inquired of the mis- 
tress of the inn how the Prussians, who 
had been in this town before, had be- 
haved ; she shook her head, and express- 
ed a hope that the English too might 
soon depart. This was a most intelli- 
gent agreeable French woman; she 
joked meabout my entertaining travelling 
companion, who, as she knew, was deaf 
and dumb. I told her I should be very 
happy to exchange his society for hers. 
“* When one cannot possibly lose by a 
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change,” she answered, “one ma 
venture upon any.” Understanding 
that I had never been in Paris, she ex- 
patiated on the grandeur and beauty of 
that place ; and on my observing that 
it was once called (by Voltaire) the 
capital of Europe, she quickly replied, 
“ Elle Vest toujours” (It issostill.) Poor 
woman! she might have said so, but in 
another sense of the word,if she had seen 
it filled with the soldiers of all the sove- 
reigns of Europe.—At this place Mr. 
Commissary always halted and dined.— 
The houses here were a great part of 
Saxon architecture,with gable ends,and 
the posts among the brick-work painted. 
The place has a manufacture of common 
cloth. Near this town I saw the first 
vineyard ; it was small and unproduc- 
tive, owing to a frost in the spring. 
To be continued. 
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6 YV HERE a spring rises or a riv- 


er flows,’ says Seneca, ‘there 
should we build altars and offer sacrifi- 
ces!’ In pursuance of this idea, most 
nations, whether barbarous or refined, 
mistaking the effects of a deity for the 
Deity itself, have, at one time or other 
of their history, personified their rivers, 
and addressed them as the gods cf their 
idolatry. ‘The Nile, which watered na- 
tions that knew not its origin, and king- 
doms, which were ignorant whither it 
flowed, was worshipped by the respec- 
tive nations thatit fertilized.— The Ado- 
nis was esteemed sacred by a great por- 
tion of western Asia ; the Peneus,as we 
are informed by that elegant platonist, 
Maximus Tyrius, was adored for its 
beauty, the Danube for its magnitude, 
and the Achelous for its solemn tradi- 
tions.—The Phrygians worshipped the 
Marsyas and Meander; and the Massa- 
gete paid divine honours to the Palus 
Meotus and the Tanais.—The antient 
Persians never polluted water ; consid- 
ing those who accustomed themselves to 


such indecorum, as guilty of sacrilege ; 
while the last wish of an Indian is to die 
on the banks of the Ganges. The affection 
of the Hindoos for that river is such,even 
at the present day, that many hundreds 
of them have been known to go down, 
at certain periods of the year, and de- 
vote themselves to the shark, the tiger, 
and thealligator ;—thinking themselves 
happy and their friends fortunate, thus 
to be permitted to die in sight of that 
holy stream. 

* Rivers, too, have, in allages, been 
themes for the poet; and in what esteem 
they were held by antient writers, may 
be inferred from the number of authors 
who wrote of them previous to the time 
of Plutarch. The Aufidus, the Tiber, 
and the Po, have been celebrated by 
Horace, Virgil, and Ovid ; Callimachus 
has immortalized the beautiful waters of 
the Inachus ; and while the Arno, the 
Mincio, and the Tagus, boast their Pe- 
trarch, Boccacio, and Caméens, the Se- 
vern,the Ouse,and the T'rent, the Avon, 
the Derwent, and the Dee, have been 
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distinguished by the praises of many an 


elegant and accomplished poet. Who 
is not charmed with Spencer’s Marriage 
of the Thames and the Medway ? and 
what personificationsin Ovid or Hesiod 
are more beautiful than the Sabrina of 
Milton and the Ladona of Pope ? 


“On the borders of the Cam, Milton 
enjoyed the happiest moments of his 
life ; on the banks of the Ilyssus, Plato 
taught his System of Philosophy ; and 
on the shores of the Rocnabad, a river 
fiowing near the chapel of Mosella, the 
poets and philosophers of Shiraz com- 
posed their most celebrated works, Os- 
sian is never weary of comparing rivers 
to heroes; and so enamoured were Du 
Bartas and Drayton with river scenery, 
that the one wrote a poetical catalogue 
of those which were the most celebrated, 
and the other composed a voluminous 
work upon their History, Tepography, 
and Landscapes. 

‘Many of the rivers in Britain are 
highly picturesque, and abound in the 
most captivating scenery.— Who that 
has traversed the banks of the majestic 
Thames, and still more noble Severn ; 
who, that has observed the fine sweeps 
of the Dee, in the vale of Landisilio, and 
those of the Derwent, near Matlock ; 
who that hascontemplated the waters of 
the Towy, the graceful meanderings of 
the Usk, or the admirable features of the 
W ye, that does not feel himself justifi- 
ed inchallenging any of the far-famed 
rivers of Europe to present objects more 
various, landscapes more rich, or scenes 
more graceful and magnificent ? 


*‘ Without rocks or mountains no 
country can be sublime ; without water 
no landscape can be perfectly beautiful. 
Few countries are more mountainous, 
or exhibit better materials for a land- 
scape painter, than Persia ; yet, to the 
lover of scenery, it loses a considerable 
portion of interest, from its possessin 
but few springs, few rivulets, and fewer 
rivers, What can be more gratifying to 
a proud and inquisitive spirit than trac- 
ing rivers to their sources, and pursuing 
them through long tracts of country, 
where sweeps the Don, the Wolga, and 
the Vistula ; the Ebro and the Dou- 
ra; the Rhine, the Inn, the Rhone and 
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the Danube? or in travelling on the 
banks of the Allier, described of beauti- 
fully by Madame de Sevigné ; or ofthe 
Loire—sleeping, winding and rolling, 
by turns, through several of the finest 
districts in all France ? where the peas- 
ants reside, in the midst of their vine- 
yards, in cottages, which, seated upon 
the sides of the hills, resemble so many 
birds’ nests; and where the peasant 
girls, with their baskets of grapes, invite 
the weary traveller to take as many ashe 
desires. * Take them,’ say they, ‘ and 
as many as you please :—they shall 
cost you nothing.’ 

“ W hat traveller, possessing anelegant 
taste, but is charmed, evento ecstasy, as 
he wanders along the banks of the Po, 
the Adige, and the Brenta; amid the 
fairy scenes of the Eurotas, peopled with 
innumerable swans ; or of the Tay, the 
Clyde, and the Teith, where the culture 
of bees forms a considerable article of 
rural economy ? How is our fancy ele- 
vated, when we traverse even in imagi- 
nation, those wild solitudes and fruitful 
deserts, enlivened by the humming bird, 
through which theOronoco, the Missis- 
sippi, and the Amazon, (rivers to which 
the proudest streams of Europe are but 
as rivulets,) pour their vast floods, and, 
as they roll along, experience the vi- 
cissitudes of every climate! And, when 
leaning on a parapet of an arch, be- 
striding a wide and rapid river, how of- 
ten do we relapse into profound melan- 
choly, as, following, with implicit obe- 
dience,the progressive march of associa- 
tion, the mirror of time and the emblem 
of eternity are presented to our imagin- 
ation, till a retrospect of the past and a 
perspective of future ages, mingling with 
each other, the mind is lostin the mazes 
of its own wanderings ! 

‘* Not only rivers, but fountains have 
been held sacred by almost every na- 
tion :—equally are they beloved by the 
poets. Who has not perused, with plea- 
sure, Sannazaro’s ode to the Fountain 
of Mergillini ; Petrarch’s addresses to 
that of Vaucluse ; and Horace’s ode to 
the Fountain of Blandusium, situated 
among rocks, and surrounded with 
wood ? 

“ One of the most remarkable foun- 
tains, in antient times, was that of which 
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Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus have 
transmitted an account. It was called 
‘the Fountain of the Sun,’ and was 
situated near the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon. Atthe dawn of day this fountain 
was warm ; as the day advanced, it be- 
came progressively cool ; at noon, it was 
at the extremity of cold ; at which time 
the Ammonians made use of it to water 
their gardens and shrubberies. —At the 
setting of the sun, it again became warm, 
and continued to increase, as the even- 
ing proceeded, till midnight, when it 
reached the extremity of heat :—as the 
mornifg advanced it grew progressive- 
ly cold :—Silius Italicus thus alludes to 
it. 


Stet fano vicina, novum et memorabile lympha, 
Que nascente die, que, deficiente tepescit, 
Queque riget medium cum Sol ascendit Olympum 
Atque eadem rursus nocturnis fervet in umbris. 


“Inthe early ages of popery the 
common people, where fountains and 
wells were situated in retired places, 
were accustomed to honour them with 
the titles of saints and martyrs. Some 
were called Jacob’s Well; St. John’s ; 
St. Mary’s ; s;St. Winifred’s, and St. Ag- 
nes’:—some were named after Mary 
Magdalen, and others derived their ap- 
pellations from beautiful and pious vir- 
gins. Though this custom was forbid- 
den by the canons of St. Anselm, many 
pilgrimages continued to be made to 
them ; and the Romans long retained a 
custom of throwing nosegays into foun- 
tains, and chaplets into wells. From 
this practice originated the ceremony of 
sprinkling the Severn with flowers, so 
elegantly described by Dyer, in his fine- 
ly descriptive poem of the Fieece, andso 
beautifully alluded to by Milton, 


The shepherds at their festivals, 
Carol her good deeds loud in rustic lays, 
And throw sweet garland-wreaths into her stream, 
Of panzies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 


Comus. 


A custom also prevailed in the fourteenth 
century, among the women who resided 
upon the banks of the Rhine, of assem- 
bling, on a particular day of the year, to 
wash their hands and arms in that river: 
fondly flattering themselves, that such 
lustrations would preserve them from 





all dangers and misfortunes during the 
remainder of the year. 

‘“‘ The names of deities were given 
also toGrottos. The serenity of an 
Italian sky served to render those occa- 
sional retreats peculiarly agreeable tothe 
Roman nobility ; hence were they fre- 
quently to be found in the shrubberies 
and gardens of thataccomplished people. 
The poets, at all times willing to cele- 
brate whatever adds to their enjoyments, 
have left us some elegant descriptions of 
those delightful recesses, formed in the 
sides of rocks, at thefoot of mountains, 
or on the banks of rivulets. 

“ Pausanias gives a remarkable ac- 
count of a Grotto at Corycium, and 
Statius describes an elegant one in his 
third Sylva; but that which was the 
most celebrated in antient times wasthe 
Grotto of Egeria : still existing, though 
in a state of ruin. When it was first 
made by Numa, it wasformed with such 
skill, as to appear totally untouched by 
art: in the reign of one of the emperors, 
however, it entirely lost its simplicity, 
and, by being adorned with marble and 
other splendid ornaments, acquired a 
magnificence totally foreign to its origin- 
al character. ‘This provoked the Satire 
of the indignant Juvenal. 

“The Grotto, which Mr. Pope form- 
ed at Twickenham, was one of the most 
celebrated ever erected in this kingdom. 
Io the first instance, it was remarkable 
for its elegant simplicity : as the owner, 
however, advanced in years, it became 
more and more indebted to the refine- 
ments of art; but the recollection of its 
having amused the last years of that il- 
lustrious poet, atones to the heart of the 
philanthropist what it loses to the eye of 
imagination and taste. 

“‘ From rivers, fountains, and grottos, 
let us turn to lakes. —T hose of England 
and Switzerland prevent so many fea- 
tures of beauty and grandeur, that anidea 
of something peculiarly worthy of admi- 
ration always presents itself, when we 
hear them mentioned even in the most 
casual manner.— W hat enthusiasticem- 
otions of delight did the lakes of Switzer- 
land generate in Rousseau ! And while 
some ofthe most agreeable hours of upit- 
ed labour and pleasure were indulged by 
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Gibbon en their admirable banks, the 
noble landscapes, around the lake of 
Zurich, soothed and charmed many an 
hour of sorrow and chagrin from the bo- 
soms of Haller, Zimmermann, and La- 
yater ! 

“ For my own part, my Lelius, Tam 
ready to confess, that some of the hap- 
piest moments of my life, have been 
those, which I have, at intervals, past 
upon the bosom of lakes, and on the 
banks of wild and rapid rivers.—And 
never will Colonna wish to forget those 
hours of rapture, when, reclining in his 
boat, he has permitted it to glide, at the 
will of the current, along the transparent 
surface of a river, oron the picturesque 
expanse of Bala Lake, in the county of 
Merioneth :—or when wandering along 
the banks of those waters, that glide at 
the feet or stud the sides of the moun- 
tains, which: rear themselves around the 
magnificent peaks of Suowdon ; lakes 
equal in beauty and sublimity to those 
of Laurus, Lucerne, and Pergusa. 

“How often have 1 heard you, my 
Lelius, descant with rapture on the lakes 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland ; on 
those of Loch-Lomond, Loch-Leven, 
and Killarney ; and the still more noble 
and magnificent ones of Switzerland !— 
With what delighted attention have I 
listened to your descriptions of the lakes 
of ‘Tun,Zurich and Nieufchatel, Brientz, 
Bieone and Constance: and how has 
my \nagination kept pace with you in 
your journey, as you have wandered in 
memory among those enchanting re- 
gions ; regions abounding in scenes, 
which Warton might have pictured, as 
the native residence of poetic fancy. 

“From lakes, the transition is natural, 
that would lead to waterfalls, and cata- 
racts—W ith what rapture does ever 
Cultivated mind behold that beautiful 
waterfall, gliding over a slate rock in 
two graceful falls, at the extremity of a 
long, winding, and romantic glen, near 
Aber, in the county Caernarvon! But 
if you would see cataracts on a grander 
scale, visit the falls of the Hepsey, those 
of the Conway, the Cynfael, and the 
Black Cataract near the vale of Ffesti- 
niog.— Of the two last, nothing can sur- 
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pass the beanty of the one, or the bold, 
the cragged and gigantic character of the 
other.—By the former of these has Co- 
lonna devoted many a captivating hour. 
—Seated on a rock, adjoining an ivy~ 
arched bridge, stretched over a tremen- 
dous chasm, lie has listened with rap- 
ture, not unmingled with a grateful de- 
gree of terror, to the roaring of the wa- 
ters,and, shaded by a fantasticoak, which 
overshadows the depth, he has derived 
the highest satisfaction in comparing the 
tranquil and innocent delight, in which 
he was indulging, with the boisterous 
humours of the table, the caukered anx- 
iety of the statesman, or the dreadtul rap- 
tures of that man, who has so long in- 
sulted all Europe, and stained her glens, 
her mountains, and her valleys, with 
blood, with rapine, and with sacrilege ! 

“ But if you would behold one of 
those waterfalls, which combine the ut- 
most sublimity with the greatest portion 
of beauty, visit the admirable instance 
at Nant Mill, on the borders of the 
Lake Gwellin.—Exercise that fascinat 
ing art of which nature and practice 
have made you sucha master; make @ 
faithful representatiou of it; clothe it in 
all its rugged horrors of sublimity, in all 
its graceful charms of exquisite beauty, 
and let the finest imagination in the 
world of painting or of poetry tell me, if 
in all the fairy visions thatthe finest fan 
cy has created, a scene more perfect can 
be formed than this?—The far-famed 
cataract in the Vale of Tempé has no- 
thing to compare with it. In surveying 
this scene, our feelings resemble those of 
the missionaries, when viewing the num- 
erous waterfalls of Japan; or those of 
the celebrated Bruce, when be beheld 
the third cataract of the Nile ; ‘a sight,’ 
says he, ‘so magnificent, that ages, ad« 
ded to the greatest length of life, could 
never eradicate from my memory.’ 

“If objects of this nature exalt the 
understanding and the fancy of those, 
who possess habits of reflection, woods, 
those indispensable appendages to jand- 
scape, diffuse an equal delight by their 
coolness, their solemnity, and the charm, 
which they spread around us, as we 
wander beneath their arched and sacred 
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shades.—Akenside finely alludes to the 
religious awe, with which woods, bold- 
ly stretching up the summit of an high 
mountain, are beheld by persons of a 
polite imagination. 

--~--------- Mark the sable woods, 


That shade sublime yon mountain’s nodding 
brow,--- 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 


Commands your steps!---as if the reverend 
form 
Of Minos, or of Numa, should forsake 
Th’ Elysian seats, and down the embower- 
ing glade 
Move to your pausing eye. 
Pleasures of Imagination. 


“Tf to rivers and mountains all na- 
tions, at early periods of their history, 
have conspired to attach the idea of ven- 
eration, how much more so have the 
eminent in all ages delighted in paying 
honours to woods, groves, and forests. — 
Pilgrimages were made to the oaks of 
Mamre, near Hebron, from the time of 
Abraham to that of Constantine; and 
the nations, surrounding the Jews, were 
accustomed to dedicate trees and groves 
to their deities, and to sacrifice upon 
high mountains; customs which were 
even practised by the Jews themselves, 
previous to the building of the Temple 
of Solomon. 

** Among the woods of Renin; Nu- 
ma, to whom, (as Machiavel justly ob- 
serves,) Rome was under greater obli- 
gations than to Romulus, sought refuge 
from the cares, that attended the govern- 
ment of an infant and turbulent people : 
and, amid the groves of the Lyceum, 
Aristotle and Epicurus taught their sys- 
tems of religion and politics. 

“The oratories of the Jews were 
surroundéd by olives; and the Greeks, 
who first inhabited Tuscany, consecrat- 
ed the forests, which rose on the banks 
of the Caritis, to their god Sylvanus.—— 
Under those sacred shades they assem- 
bled every year to celebrate his anniver- 


sary. 


Et ingens gelidum lucus prope Ceeritis am- 
nem, 

Religione patrum laté sacer ; undique colles 

Inclusére cavi, et nigra nemus abjete cin- 
gunt.--- 

Sylvano fama est veteres sacrAsse pelasgos, 

Arvorum, pecorisqu Deo, lucimque diem- 
que, 

Qui primi fines aliquando habuére Latinos. 

Eneid, lib. viii. 1. 597. 
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A custom, analogous to this, prevails at 
the present day in some parts of Italy : 
particularly among the herdsmen and 
shepherds of Rhegio, who entertain the 
highest veneration for the wood, called 
Silva Piana, about three leagues from 
Parma. 

“The Rhaphaans of India selected 
spots, shaded by the banana and the 
tamarind, fortheir kioums; whilein the 
deep recesses of the most intricate forest, 
the antient Druids of Gaul, Britain, and 
Germany, were accustomed to sacrifice 
to their gods.—-Virgil, who describes 
Elysium as abounding in the mostluxu- 
riant gifts of nature, represents it as one 
of the highest enjoyments of the happy 
spirits to repose on flowery banks, and 
to wander among shady groves: while 
the Icelanders believe, that on the sum- 
mit of the Boula, a mountain, which no 
one has hitherto ascended, there isa cav- 
ern, which opens to a paradise in perpet- 
ual verdure, delightfully shaded by trees, 
and abounding in large flocks of sheep. 

“ The Sicilians had at one time, a 
great veneration for the chesnut tree, 
which grew in the region, called La Re- 
gione Sylvana: in Otaheite, the weeping 
willow is permitted to be planted only 
before the houses of the higher classes 
of the community: in Pennsylvania, 
churches are isolated in woods, and pul- 
pits erected beneath the branches of 
oaks ; while, among the Dugores, there 
are sacred groves, in which every family 
has its appropriate place for erecting huts 
and offering sacrifices.—In the Romish 
church, palms are esteemed sacred even 
in the present times. 

“The temples of the antient Greeks 
were mostly situated in groves ; and the 
Persians, who esteemed woods and for- 
ests the most proper for religious sacri- 
fices, ridiculed their more accomplished 
neighbours, for building temples to their 
gods, who had the whole universe for 
their residence. 

* As Antigua is without rivers, so is 
Morocco almost destitute of woods: 
hence it arises, that in that state, as in 
other warm climates, shade is esteemed 
the most powerful charm in every land- 
scape.— The inconveniences, arisingfrom 
the want of it, gave occasion to Girola- 
om Fracastoro to write his curious poem 
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of Syphilus. The shepherd Syphilus 
was employed in watching the herds be- 
longing to Alcithous, king of Atlantis.— 
One season the rays of summer were so 
intense, that the angry shepherd, impa- 
tient under their influence, with many 
impieties refused to offer up sacrifices to 
Apollo, and, in revenge, erected an altar 
to his master, Alcithous.—Stung with 
the indignity, Apollo infected the air 
with such noxious vapours, that the 
shepherd contracted a dangerous and 
nauseous disease, which affected his 
whole body.—His various attempts to 
conquer bis malady, constitute the prin- 
cipal argument of the poem. 

‘** It was on account of its shade, that 
the gardens of Arden, the paradise of 
the Arabian poets, were so enthusiastic- 
ally celebrated ; and Amytis, daughter 
of Astyages,and wife of Nebuchodnosor, 
accustomed to the glens and woods of 
Media, sighed for their shades in the san- 
dy soil ot Babylon: hence were con- 
structed those hanging gardens, which 
were the boast of Babylonian kings and 
the wonder of historians. The gardens 
of the Moors appear to have resembled 
those of the East, in no considerable de- 
gree ; their walks were paved with mar- 
ble; their parterres shaded by orange- 
trees, and embellished with baths: the 
whole entirely walled round, and seclud- 
ed from every eye.—Such is that of 
Alcazar, at Seville, which, as a speci- 
men of Moorish gardening, is visited by 
every traveller of information and taste. 

“The manners and pursuits of the 
pastoral Arabs present something pecu- 
liarly gratifying to the imagination, The 
toils and privatiens which they undergo, 
in wandering from one province to an- 
other, in quest of water and shade, is 
amply repaid by the festivity that ensues 
upon the discovery of a well ora foun- 
taininashady grove. ‘The manners of 
the Arabians are asssimilated,in a striking 
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degree, with those of the Scythians—the 
purity of whose morals has been so much 
celebrated by Horace and by Justin. 
Though the manners and moralsof these 
wandering nations were so strikingly il- 
lustrative of each other, the similarity did 
not arise from any coincidence in regard 
to climate or scenery ; for, while the one 
roved from wood to wood, and from 
fountain to fountain, over pathless and 
scorching deserts, the others were, at all 
times, in the reach of shade, and, at in- 
tervals, pitched their tents in scenery, the 
like of which is scarcely to be paralleled 
in all the globe-—While the Arab 
sought shade, as one of the most agree- 
able luxuries of life, the Scythian and the 
Celt imagined the oak to be the tomb of 
Jupiter; and the philosophers of Siam, 
who numbered five elements, added 
wood to the fourth. 

“ To a native of Jamaica no luxury is 
superior to that of walking among the 
odoriferous groves of Pimentos, that 
adorn the eminences, which form a bar- 
rier to the encroachments of the ocean ; 
—and the Circassians, long and loudly 
celebrated for the beauty of their women, 
quit their towns and cities in the sum- 
mer, and erect their tents among their 
woods and valleys, after the manner of 
the neighbouring Tartars. 'Toan Hindoo 
nothing is more grateful than to walk 
among the cool recesses and shady vistas, 
formed by the arms of the Banian tree, 
which he esteems an emblem of the De- 
ity himself. The Hindoo Bramins, 
whose placidity of disposition was, in 
some measure, the natural result of a 
total abstinence from animal food, reside, 
for the most part, in their gardens, which 
they cultivate with their own hands, or 
occupy their time in reading, in walking, 
and in reclining beneath the spreading 
boughs of their Banian trees.” — Philos. 
of Nature. 

Continued page 143. 











MARTIN GUERRE, 


OR, THE MYSTERIOUS HUSBAND. 
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Continued from p. 38. 
r | E shoemaker who used to make 
shoes for Martin Guerre, deposed, 
that Martin Guerre’s foot reached to the 


twelfth size, whereas the foot of the ac- 
cused reached no further than the ninth, 
Another swore that Martin Guerre was 
dextrous in fencing and wrestling, where- 
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as this man knew nothing of the matter. 

John Espagnal, whokept a public house, 

declared, thatthe accused acknowledged 

to him that he was not Martin Guerre. 

Valentine Raugia deposed, that the per- 

son accused, perceiving that he knew 

him to be Arnold du ‘Tilh, made a sign 

to him with his finger that he should say 

nothing. John de Liberas deposed to 

the same effect, and added, that the ac- 

cused gave him two handkerchiefs, with 

a strict charge to deliver one of them to 

John du Tilb, his brother: there was 

also some hearsay evidence produced, 

which M, Coras says, that although the 
Jaw does not admit when passing through 

several mouths, yet is considered when 
heard from the accused, or the first au- 
thor. ‘T'wo persons swore, that a sol- 
dier of Rochtort, passing through Arti- 
gues, was surprised that the accused call- 
ed himself Martin Guerre, declaring 
aloud that he was a notorious impostor, 
for that Martin Guerre was in Flanders, 
and had a wooden leg in the room of the 
one he lost before St. Quintin, in the 
battle of St. Laurence. They considered 
also, that the report of Sanxi Guerre did 
not atall resemble the accused. It was 
added that Martin Guerre was a Riscay- 
an ; where the language is very different 
not only from the French, but from the 
Gascon, but the accused could. not 
speak the Basque, though he took pains 
to mingle a few words with his French, 
using them with a visible affectation. 
There was also a number of witnesses 
who deposed, that Arnold du Tilh had, 
from his infancy, the most wicked incli- 
nations, and that since, he had been har- 
dened in wickedness, a great pilferer,and 
swearer, a defier of God, and a blasphe- 
mer ; consequently every way capable 
of the crime laid to his charge, and that 
an obstinate persisting to act a false 
part, was exactly suitable to his charac- 
ter: these circumstances bore hard 
upon him, On the other hand, there 
were thirty or forty witnesses who swore 
that he was really Martin Guerre, that 
they knew him intimately, and remem- 
bered him from his childhood : among 
these were the four sisters of Martin 
Guerre, who were all brought up with 
hie, and who all had the reputation of 
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being women of good sense, and two of 
their husbands, brothers-in-law to Martin 
Guerre. Such as were present at the 
nuptials of Martin Guerre and Bertrande 
de Rols,deposed in favour of the accused. 
Catharine Boere, in particular, said that 
when she carried the medidnoche (or 
what we call posset) after they were in 
bed, she saw Bertrande’s spouse, and 
that the person now accused was the 
same. ‘The greatest part of these wit- 
nesses agreed that Martin Guerre had 
two scars on his face, that his left eye 
was blood-shot, the nail of his first fin- 
ger grown in, that he had three warts on 
his nght hand, and another on his little 
finger ; all which marks the accused had, 
Other witnesses deposed, that Peter 
Guerre and his sons-in-law, had laid a 
plot to ruin the accused ; that they had 
sounded Johan Loze, the Consul of 
Palhos, to know if he would advance 
money for that end ; that he refused, and 
told them that Martin Guerre was his 
kinsman, and that he would rather give 
money to save than undo him. ‘That 
Peter Guerre and his cabal prosecuted 
the accused contrary to the will of his 
wife, and that many heard them say 
that the accused was Martin Guerre, his 
nephew. Almost all of the witnesses 
declared that when the accused arrived 
at Artigues, he saluted by name all Mar- 
tin Guerre’s familiar acquaintance, that 
to those who hardly remembered him, 
he recalled to mind the places where 
they had been, the diversions and enter- 
tainments they had partaken twenty 
years back, as if they had newly happen- 
ed ; and what is more remarkable, made 
himself known to Bertrande de Rols by 
reviving in her memory several circum- 
stances that happened on the day of her 
marriage, and also the most secret cir- 
cumstances : he said also, after the first 
salute, “« Go look for my taffety breeches 
with the white lining, which [I left in a 
chest.” She owned the matter of fact, 
and said she found the breeches in the 
chest, notknowing they were there. Pas- 
quier said that the accused told, himself,an 
adventure that Martin Guerre met with 
in the country where he went with his 
wife. There were only two beds for 
Martin, his wife, a brother, and q sister, 
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the two women lay in one, the two men 
lay in the other. Add to this the perfect 
resemblance of the accused to the sisters 
of Martin Guerre, both in their air and 
the features of their faces. | Moreover, 
what ought not to leave the least doubt, 
is the behaviour of Bertrande de Rols, 
herself, towards the accused at the trial ; 
when she was confronted with bim the 
accused challenged her, upon the solem- 
nity of an oath, to acknowledge him, 
made her judge in her own cause, told 
her that he would submit to suffer death 
if she would swear he was not her hus- 
band. But what answer did she make ? 
Why, that she would take no oath, nor 
yet believe him. As to her behaviour to 
the accused before prosecution, she lived 
with him nearly four years without com- 
plaining ; she behaved herself dutifully 
as a wile ought towards her husband, 
and thus it was pleaded in his favour :— 
Was this because the accused had so 
pertect a conformity with Martin Guerre 
that his wife could not perceive the least 
difference? Was nature so intent on 
making them resemble one another, that 
she resolved the wife should not be able 
to find the mistake ? In a body so like, 
would she lodge a soul of the same cha- 
racter ? for Bertrande alledged no differ- 
ence at all in that respect. When she 
was told by somebody that the accused 
was not Martin Guerre,did she not assert 
ithe contrary 2 Did she not declare that 
she knew him better than any body, and 
that she would murder those who affirm- 
ed the contrary? And to show that it 
was not possible the accused could beany 
other than Martin Guerre,did she notsay 
it was he or the devil in his skin? How 
often did she complain of Peter Guerre 
and his wife, who is her mother, because 
they would force her to prosecute the ac- 
cused for animpostor? Did they not 
threaten to drive her out of their house if 
she did not come into their measures ? It 
is plain, therefore, that she is led aside at 
present, and a slave to the passion of 
Peter Guerre and her mother. 

It was alledged further, that the accu- 
sed had been imprisoned by theseneschal 
of Tholouse at the suit of John d’Es- 
cornbeuf, who was privately instigated 
thereto by Peter Guerre. It was confi- 
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dently objected to him that he was not 
Martin Guerre ; and Bertrande de Rois 
complained that Peter Guerre and his 
wife were continually soliciting’ her to 
enter a prosecution against the accused in 
her own name, to have him convicted of 
a capital crime. Being acquitted by the 
seneschal’s pronouncing a sentence of dis- 
agreement (une apporntement de contra- 
rieties ) ; and returning home to his wife 
(as he called her), she received him with 
all possible kindness, gave him a new 
shirt, washed his feet, and slept with him 
as usual, and yet the next morning he 
was hurried to prison by Peter Guerre, 
by virtue of a paper signed by her the 
night before,even the night on which she 
had expressed all this fondness for him ; 
nay, she had discovered her tenderness 
since his being in prison, by sending him 
money andclothes. It would be too te- 
dious to insert at large the pleadings of 
the lawyers on this very perplexed affair ; 
never were any arguings more eloquent, 
delivered with greater energy, or more 
charming than those of the advocates on 
each side, as they are cited by M. Coras, 
the original reporter of this case ; but 
after all their harangues the Parliament 
was still in doubt, and at last considering 
the nicety of the case, and the conse- 
quence of annulling a marriage and ille- 
gitimating a child, began to incline to 
the part of the accused, and had thoughts 
of reversing the decision of the inferior 
judge. Whilst the Parliament were 
puzzling themselves what sentence to 
give, of a sudden, asifhe had dropped 
from the clouds, or rather had been led 
thither by the interposition of Providence, 
Martin Guerre himself appeared, having 
a wooden leg as the soldier related. He 
set forth in his petition a distinct account 
of the impostor who had taken his name, 
and demanded to be heard. The court, 
hereupon, ordered that he should be kept 
in close custody, and that he should be 
confronted with the accused, with Ber- 
trande de Rols, his sisters, and the prin- 
cipal witnesses for the accused. He was 
interrogated on the same facts as the ac- 
cused had been, and his answers were 
true, indeed, but neither so clear nor so 

articular as those given by the accused. 
Arnold du Tilh being confronted, beha- 
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a manner as struck the whole 
he treated 
Martin Guerre as an impostor, as a fel- 
low suborned by Peter Guerre ; nay, he 
Concluded 
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confidently declared, that he would be 
content to be hanged if he did not unra- 
vel the whole mystery, and prove all his 
enemies cheats. 

page 145. 
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poticy so singular, manners so 

different, and passions so varied, 
have for so many ages characterized the 
race of Gipsies, that the incident of meet- 
ing with one of their littlecampsagreeably 
awoke me from a reverie in my ramble, 
What cana be more strongly marked than 
the gipsy physiognomy? Their lively 
jet-black eyes—their small features— 
their tawny skins—their small bones— 
and their shrill voices, bespeak them to 
be a distinct tribe of the human race, as 
different from the English nation as the 
Chinese, the North American Indians, or 
the woolly-head Africans. ‘These seem, 
in truth, as distinct intheir bodies, and 
in their instincts, from the inhabitants of 
England and other countries in which 
they live, as the spaniel from the grey- 
hound, or asthe cart-horse from the 
Arabian. Our instincts, propensities, or 
fit and necessary habits, seem to lead 
us, like the ant, to lay up stores ; their's, 
like the grasshopper, to depend on the 
daily bounties of nature ;—we, with the 
habits of the beaver, build fixed habi- 
tations; and they, like the deer, range 
from pasture to pasture ;—we, with an 
instinct all our own, cultivate arts ; they 
content themselves with picking up our 
superfluities ; we make laws and arrange 
governinents; they know no laws but 
those of personal convenience, and no 
government beyond that of muscular 
force growing out ofthe habits of se- 
niority; and we cherish passions of am- 
bition and domination, consequent on 
our other arrangements, to which they 
are utter strangers. ‘l'his race appears 
to possess the natural feebleness and 
delicacy of man without the power of 
shielding themselves from the accidents 
of nature. Ifthey are freed from the 
torture felt by civilized man, of having 
the comforts he enjoys torn from him by 


the sophistry of law, or the tyranny of 
governments, they suffer from hour to 
hour the torments of want, and the ap- 
prehension of not meeting with renewed 
supplies. Ifthey are gayer than civilized 
man, it is because their wants are fewer, 
and therefore fewer of them are unsatis- 
fied ; and probably the gaiety which 
they assume before strangers may result 
from their constitution, which, under 
the same circumstances, may render 
them gayer than others, just as a French- 
man is g. gayer that aa Englishman, or an 
Englishinaa than a North-Americ: in 
Indian, Ina word, in looking upon 
this race, and upon the other recorded 
varieties of our species, from the woolly- 
head African to the long-haired Asiatic, 
fromthe blue-eyed and white-haired 
Goth to the black-eyed and black-haired 
North American, and from the gigantic 
Patagonian to the dwarfish Laplander, 
we are led to believe, that the human 
species must radically have been as va- 
rious as any other species of animated 
beings ; and it seems as unphilosophical 
as impious to limit the powers of crea- 
tion to pairs of one kind, and to aseribe 
their actual varieties to the operations ol 
chance. 

As I proceeded from the stile towards 
their tents, the apparent chief of the gang 
advanced with a firm step, holding a 
large knife in one hand, and some eata- 
bles in the other; and he made many 
flourishes with his knife, in the apparent 
hope of intimidating me, if I prores an 
enemy. I civilly begged his pardon for 
intruding upon their. camp, and assured 
him that mine was a mere visit of curi- 
osity, that 1 was not a justice of the 
peace,aud had no desire to disturb them. 
He then told me I was very welcome, 
and I advanced to their chief ten!. 
“ But,” said Ito this man, “ you have 
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not the gipsy colour and features a 
“ O, no,” he replied, * I am no gipsy— 
the people call us all gipsies—bat I am 
by trade a tinker—l live in Court, 
Shoreditch, in the winter ; and during 
the summer I travel the country, and 
get my livelihood by my trade.” Look- 
ing at others of the groupe, who were 
sitting at the entrance of two tents, I 
traced two sets of features among them, 
one plainly English, and the other evi- 
dently Gipsy ; and, mentioning this cir- 
cumstance, he replied, “O yes—though 
lam not a gipsy, my wifeis, and so is 
her old mother there—they are true 
gipsies, every inch of em. ‘This man, 
my wife’s brother, isa gipsy—we are 
useful to one another in this way of 
life—and the old woman there is as 
knowing a gipsy as any in the country, 
and can tell your fortune, sir, if you like 
to hear it.” His character of the old 
woman, whoresembled Munden’s witch 
in Macbeth, produced considerable 
mirth ia the whole party; and the old 
woman, who was busily smoking her 
pipe, took it from her mouth, and said, 
“fayn’t told so many gentlefolks their 
fortunes to no purpose, and I'll tell 
your’s, sir, if you’ll give me something 
to fill my pipe.” I smiled, and told her 
I thanked her ; but, as I was not inlove, 
I felt no anxiety to. hear my fortune. 
“ Aye, sir,” said she, “many’s the lover 
I’ve made happy, and many’s the couple 
that I’ve brought together.” Recollect- 
ing Farquhar’s incident in the Recruit- 
ing Officer—I remarked —* You tell the 
ladies what their lovers hire you to tell 
them, I suppose—and the gentlemen 
what the ladies request you to tell 
them?” “ Why, yes,” said she, ““some- 
thing like it ;” and laughing —* aye, sir, 
I see you’re in the secret !” “ And then 
you touch golden fees, I suppose ?”— 
“Yes,” interrupted the first man, “ I’ve 
known her get five or six guineas on a 
wedding-day, part from the lady, and 
part from the gentleman ; and she never 
wants a shilling, and a meal’s victuals, 
when she passes many houses that I 
could name.” * Aye,” exclaimed the 
old beldame, “ that’s all true; and I’ve 
made many fine folks happy in my time, 
and so did my mother before me— 
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she was known far and near !” I had no 
occasion to remark on the siliy dupeson 
whom they practised these impositions, 
for the entire party expressed their sen- 
timents by bursts of laughter while the 
old woman was speaking—but I could 
not help exclaiming, that I thought she 
ought to make the fools pay well who 
gave eredit to her prophecies. “Aye,” 
said she, “ I see you don’t believe in our 


.art—but we tell all by the hand!” I 


felt of course that the hand was as good 
a key to determine the order of probable 
events as the planets, cards, or tea -sedi- 
gnents ; and therefore, concluding that 
gipsies, like astrologers and other pro- 
phets, are imposed on by the doctrine 
of chances, I dropped the conversation ; 
but felt it my duty to give the old wo- 
man a shilling to buy some tobacco for 
her pipe. 

I now surveyed the entire party, and 
in three tents found there were three 
men,two women, besides the old woman, 
four girls, and two boys. One of the 
tents was placed at a little distance from 
the others, and in that resided a young 
married couple. ‘ And pray,” said I, 
“ where and how do you marry 2” 
“Why,” said the first man, “ we marry 
like other folks—they were married at 
Shoreditch Church—I was married to 
my old woman here at Hammersmith 
Church—and my brother-in-law here 
was married at Acton Church.” “ Then,” 
said I, “you call yourselves Christians?” 
Atthis question they all laughed ; and 
the first man said, that, “Ifit depends 
on our going to church, we can’t say 
much about it; but, as wedo nobody 
any harm, and work for our living, some 
in one way, and some in another, we 
suppose we are as good Christians as 
many other folks.” 

While this conversation passed, I 
heard them speaking to each other in a 
language which had the effect of Irish, 
but with more shrill tones ; and the first 
man, notwithstanding his English phy- 
slognomy, as well as the others, spoke 
with a foreign accent, not unlike that of 
half-anglicized Hindoos. I mentioned 
this peculiarity, but he assured me that 
neither he nor any of the party had 
been out of England. I now enquired 
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about their own language, when one of 
them said it was Maltese, but the other 
said it was their cant language. [I 
asked their names for various objects 
which I pointed out; but, after half a 
dozen words, the first man enquired, if 
I had “ever heard of one Sir Joseph 
Banks—for,” said he, “that gentleman 
once paid me a guinea for telling him 
twenty words in our language.” _—Per- 
ceiving, therefore, that he rated this spe- 
cies of information very high, and aware 
that the subject has been treated at large 
by many authors, I forbore to press him 
further. 

As I stood conversing with these peo- 
ple, I could not help marvelling that, in 
the most polished district of the most 
civilized of nations. [ should thus have 
presented under my eyes a family of 
eleven persons in no better condition than 
the Hottentots in their kraals, the Amer- 
icans in their wigwams, or the Tartarsin 
their equally rude tents. I sighed, how- 
ever, to think that difference of natural 
constitution and varied propensities were 
in England far from being the only causes 
of the proximity of squalid misery with 
ostentatious pomp. I felt too that the 
manners of the gipsies were assimilated 
to those of the shepherd tribes of the re- 
motest antiquity, and that in truth I saw 
before me a family of the pastoral ages, 
as described in the Book of Genesis. 
They wanted their flocks and herds, but 
the possession of these neither accorded 
with their own policy, nor with that of 
the countryin which they reside. Four 
dogs attached to their tents, and two 
asses grazing at a short distance, comple- 
ted such a a grouping as a painter would, 
I have no doubt, have found in the days 
of Abraham in every part of Western 
Asia, and is now to be found among the 
same people, at thisday in every country 
in Kurope. They exhibit that state of 
man in which thousands of years might 
pass away without record or improve- 
ment ; and, whether they are Egyptians, 
Arabs, Hindoos, Tartars, or a peculiar 
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variety of our species, whether they exhi- 
bit man in the rude state which, accord- 
ing to Lord Monbhoddo, most nearly 
approximates the Ourang-Outang of the 
oriental forest, or whether they are con- 
sidered in their separated character, they 
form an interesting study for the philoso- 
pher, the economist, and the antiquary, 

In a few minutes after I had left the 
gipsy camp, I was overtaken by a girl of 
fitteen,thequickness of whose breathing 
indicated excessive alarm. ‘“ O, sir,” 
said she, * I’m so glad to come up with 
you—Il’mso frightened —I’ ve been stan- 
ding this quarter of an hour on the other 
side of the stile, waiting for somebody to 
come by.” * And what has so frightened 
you?” said I. “0, sir,” said the still- 
terrified girl, looking behind her, and in- 
creasing her pace, ‘* those gipsies and 
witches—they frighten every body ; and 
I wo'dn’t have come this way for all the 
world, if I'd koown they’d been there.” 
“ But,” said [, * what are you frightened 
at ? have you heard that they have done 
harm to any one?” “ O dear, yes, sir, 
I’ve heard my mother say they bewitches 
people ; and, one summer, two of them 
beat my father dreadfully.” “ But what 
did he do to them?” =‘ Why, he was 
a little tipsey, to be sure, but he says he 
ouly called them a pack of fortune-tel- 
lers.”’ * And are all the children in this 
neighbourhood as much frightened at 
them as you?” “O yes, sir; but some 
of the boys throw stones over the hedge 
at them, but we girls are afraid they'll 
bewitch us. Did you see the old hag, 
sir?” The poor girl asked this question 
with such simplicity, and witha faith so 
confirmed, that I had reason once more 
to feel astonishment at the superstition 
which infests and disgraces the common 
people of this generally enlightened na- 
tion! Let me hope that the tutors in 
the schools of Bell and Lancaster will 
consider it as part of their duties, to des- 
troy the vulgar faith in ghosts, omens, 
fortune-telling, fatality, and witchcraft 
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INQUIRY INTO THE MORAL CHARACTER OF DR. YOUNG. 


I 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


Abbotts Roding, Nov. 2, 1816. 


Crudelis Pater, magis an puer improbus iNle ? 
Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque Pater. 


Mr. Urban, 

hie impression which was made 

upon my mind in the earlier days 
of my life, from reading the Night 
Thoughts of Dr. Young, was such, that 
T regarded him as an Angel of Light. 
The solemnity of the subject, and the 
sublimity of his thoughts, impressed me 
with so much reverence and veneration 
for the Author, that the model of his 
life seemed to have been of the chastest 
kind,and his morals so pure, that his ex- 
ample might be followed in any stage of 
life with the vreatest safety and security, 
withoutany danger of deviating from the 
standard of Christian perlection. But, 
upon a nearer approach to the golden 
image which I had set up, there ts a vis- 
ible alloy, discovering too plainly that 
all is not gold that glistens. 

The Example must be followed with 
caution ; since not only in his earlier 
but in his later days,there are strong ex- 
ceptions to be taken against his moral 
and religious character. How far these 
severe observations may be justified, are 
now to be submitted to candid decision, 
and to the fair impartiality of judgment. 

On perusing,a few mornings ago, the 
Lite of Doctor Young,prefixed to a neat 
and elegant quarto volume of his Night 
Thoughts, my eye was offended with a 
flaw in the gem, which I wish to be re- 
moved by some scientific hand. ‘There 
seemed to be also some inaccuracies, 


_ Into which the Editor had fallen; and 


some obscurities,which stood in need of 
explanation and elucidation. 

An explanatory note is wanted to 
the Life of Young, in which it is said, 
that in his 19th year he beeame a Mem- 
ber of New College; and in the same 
year was removed to Corpus, 

It would be satisfactory to know, by 
what motive he could have been indu- 
ced to have stood fora scholarship in 


K aTwENBUM VoL. 1; 


C.C.C. at a time when in the year im- 
mediately following he would have suc- 
ceeded to a Fellowship in bis own Col- 
lege. What renders his removal still 
more inexplicable is,thathe thereby gave 
up his eligibiity to the different preter- 
ments in the gift of the two St, Mary 
Winton Colleges—endow ments such as 
no other College in the University is 
enriched with. So that, in his third re- 
moval, to All Souls,he did not regain an 
equivalent to what he might have re- 
mained in possession of. 

The Editor of his Lite having inform- 
ed us, that he was removed from Corpus 
by Archbishop Tenison having appornt- 
ed him to a Law Fellowship in All 
Souls, it would be highly satislactory to 
know whether by an appeal upon an un- 
due election, or on what other occasion, 
the Archbishop, as Visitor, became in- 
vested with such privilege and authority, 
as to supersede the right of election in 
the Warden and Fellows of that foun- 
dation. 

A farther explanation would be de- 
sirable respecting the Law Fellowship, 
which, the Editor aequaints us, the 
Archbishop had put him in possession of, 

During my earlier connection with 
the University, do not recollect to have 
heard of a Law Fellowship in any one 
Collegethroughout Oxford. There are 
Vinerian Feliowships ; which are truly 
and literally Law Fellowships ; but they 
are appropriate to no peculiar College. 
In All Souls, New College, and St. 
John’s, there are certain Fellows, who 
by the statutes of the College are under 
an obligation of taking their Degrees in 
Civil Law. But the founder, so far 
from confining them to the study of 
jurisprudence,left them at full liberty, as 
their genius and turo of mind Jed them, 
to devote their talents to the study of 
Physic, Divinity, or Law. 

But the subject of more important 
moment is yet untouched. 

It being far from the intention of my 
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mind to rake up the ashes of the dead, 
orto take up the first, or even the last 
stone,to deface the monument erected to 
the pious memory of the deceased : I 
seek forinformation only for the cause of 
truth—to clearup what is obscure—and 
to throw its proper shade and light upon 
the character of Dr. Young. 

With this view | look to the Sylvas 
Acudemi, where the more authentic in- 
formation may perhaps be obtained re- 
specting some of the particulars attached 
to the present subject. And I should 
also hope, that some of the friends or 
surviving relations of our Author may 
be able to dispel the dark and heavy 
cloud, which with Cimmerian darkness 
hangs over his memory. 

The fair name and the honest reputa- 
tion of the Author of the Night Thoughts 
are deeply sullied by the editor’s associa- 
ting bim in friendship with the Duke of 
Wharton. But, leaving nothing to the 
uncertainty of imputation, he precludes 
us from the delusion of hope, and from 
all misconceived prejudice in his favour, 
by roundly asserting that his morals were 
far from being correct. I should be ex- 
tremely reluctant, as well as unwilling, 
to give my assent to so heavy a charge, 
unless the accusation were supported by 
such evidence as could not be gainsaid. 

Should the truth of the charge be 
found to stand in full force against him, 
and that his moral character was debas- 
ed by the contamination of vice—such 
an aspersion would not only tarnish the 
lustre and brilliancy of his character,but 
it would prove also to be a libellous at- 
tack upon the Warden and Fellows of 
All Souls College at that time existing ; 
for from them he must then have received 
his Testimonial for Holy Orders. Un- 
der what construction of Religion could 
they have subscribed their names with 
the solemn assurance, if the scandal and 
reproach were well-founded of his im- 
morality—that he was qualified, by a 
moral and religious life,to be a Minister 
of the Gospel of Christ ? 
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The different persons, thus brought 
forward to public notice,are now resting 
in the grave. In that grave, where all 
things may be for aseason forgotten, 
though I believe that our prayers for the 
dead avail nought, I may nevertheless 
innocently say, without blotting out a 
single iota from our creed, im pace 
quiescant ! 

The Biographer of Dr. Young has 
not thought fit to particularize the nature 
of his offence against the law of morality 
and order. ‘Taking leave of his general 
charge, in hope that some friend may 
vindicate the Author of the Night 
Thoughts, and wipe off the foul asper- 
sion from his name, 1 shall devote the 
remaining part of this interesting subject 
to the important consideration— W heth- 
er, asa Father to a Son who by some 
youthful indiscretion had given him of- 
fence, he did not exercise a severity too 
rigid, persevering with inflexible harsh- 
ness for a long series of years ? 

The minor age of the Son ought, in 
all reason,strongly to have pleaded in his 
favour against the sternness of the Fath- 
er, whatever might have been the errors 
of his conduct. He had scarcely left 
Winchester school,when he was banish- 
ed from his father’s friendly roof—when 
he forfeited all his protection,the benefit 
of his seasonable advice,and the whole- 
some correction, which might have led to 
the happy end of regaining that blessing 
which he had lost. 

How unharmoniously does this rigida 
virtus agree with those musical and 
melancholy sounds,which he breathed in 
extreme heaviness of grief and affliction, 
when he bedewed the graveof Narcissa 
with tears,which, in sympathy of sorrew, 
have since flowed down thie cheek from 
many.aneye! 

Couldthe Father of a daughter—not 
his own—and the Father of a son, legiti- 
mately born, discarded and forbidden 
from all approach to his person, be the 
same identical being? Lord, what is 
Man! 
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VARIETIES : 


CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL. 


OR 


ILLUSTRATION OF PROVERBS, OB- 
SCURE SAYINGS, &c. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

BSERVINGamonga few miscella- 

neous questions in the last number of 
your magazine,an inquiry into the origin 
of the saying, “‘ Tenterden Steeple’s the 
cause of Goodwin Sands,” I remember- 
ed having met with the explanation of it 
in Mr. Ray’s collection of English 
proverbs, in the provincial selection under 
the head of “ Kent;” but as few of 
your readers are most likely in possession 
of that work,or if they are,may not have 
been fortunate enough to have met with 
the passage, and as I think it rather 
curious, I shall subjoin it exactly as it is 
printed, and if you think it or any part 
of it worth inserting for the information 
of your correspondents and other readers, 
it is at your service. A. B. 

August 20, 1816. 





““TENDERDEN STEEPLE'S THE CAUSE OF 
GOODWIN SANDS.” 


This proverb is used when an absurd 
and ridiculous reason is given for any 
thing in question, an account of the ori- 
ginal whereof I find in one of Bishop 
Latimer’s sermons, in these words. Mr. 
Moore was once sent with commission 
into Kent, to try out if it might be what 
was the cause of Goodwin’s Sands, and 
the shelf which stopped up Sandwich 
Haven. Thither cometh Mr. Moore,and 
calleth all the country before him, such 
as were thought to be men of experience, 
and men that could of likelihood best 
satisfy him of the matter concerning the 
stopping of Sandwich Haven. Among 
the rest, came in before him an old man 
witha white head, and one that was 
thoughtto be little less than an 100 years 
old; when Mr. Moore saw this aged 
man, he thought it expedient to hear him 
say his mind in this matter for being so 
old a man, it was likely he knew most 
in that presence, or company; so Mr. 


Moore called this old aged man unto 
him,and said, Father tell me if you can, 
what is the cause of the great arising of 
the sands and shelves here about this 
haven, which stop it up, so that no ships 
can arrive here; you are the oldest man 
I can espy in all the company, so that if 
any man can tell me the cause of it, you 
in all likelihood can say most to it, or at 
leastwise, more than any man hereas- 
sembled. Yea! forsooth, good Mr. 
Moore, quoth this old man, for | am 
well nigh an 100 years old, and no man 
here in this company any thing near my 
age. Well then,(quoth Mr. Moore)how 
say you to this matter,what think you to 
be the cause of these shelves and sands 
which stop up Sandwich Haven? For- 
sooth Sir, (quoth he)I am anold man; I 
think Tenterden Steeple is the cause of 
Goodwin’s Sands. For lam an old man, 
Sir,(quoth be) [may remember the build- 
ing of Tenterden Steeple, and I may re- 
member when there was no steeple at 
all there. And before that ‘Tenterden 
Steeple was in building, there was no 
manner of talking of any flats or sands 
that stopped up the haven,and therefore, 
I think, that Tenterden Steeple is the 
cause of the decay and destroying of 
Sandwich Haven. Thus far the bishop. 

Fuller, however, remarks, “that one 
story is good, till another is told, and 
though this be all, whereupon, this pro- 
verb is generally founded, I met since,” 
says he, “ with a supplement thereto ; it 
is this. ‘Time out of mind, money was 
constantly collected out of this county to 
fence the east banks thereof, against the 
eruptions of the sea, and such sums were 
deposited in the hands of the Bishop of 
Rochester ; but, because the sea had 
been quiet for many years without any 
encroaching, the bishop commuted this 
money to the building of a steeple, and 
endowing a church at Tenderden. By 
this diversion of the collection for the 
maintenance of the banks, the sea after- 
wards brake in upon Goodwin’s Sands. 
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And now the old man had told a rational 
tale, had he found but the due favour to 
finish it, and thus, sometimes that is 
causelessly accounted ignorance of the 
speaker,which is nothing but impatience 
in the auditors unwilling to attend to the 
end of the discourse.” 


eo RBI 


LUKE AND DAMIEN. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 8. 

FROM Boswell’s Life of Johnson it 
appears that line 420 of Goldsmith’s 
Poem of “The Traveller,” and the con- 
cluding 10 lines, except the following 
couplet,were furnished by Dr. Johnson. 


** The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of 
steel.”’ 


Of Luke it is stated ,that in the “ Res- 
publica Hungarica” there is an account 
of a desperate rebellicn in 1514,headed 
by two brothers, Luke and George 
Zeck. When quelled,George,not Luke, 
was punished by his head being encir- 
cled with a red-hot iron crown.” 

Damien was a fanatic, who in the 
year 1756 attempted to assas-inate Louis 
XV. and actually wounded him in the 
presence of his son and his guards. 
When put to the torture, he deciared it 
was not his intention to kill the King, 
but only wound him, that God might 
touch his heart, and incline him to re- 
store peace to his dominions,which had 
been much agitated by the disputes be- 
tween the Parliamentand Clergy respect- 
ing the Papal Bull Unigenitus, which 
was enforced by the King, in opposi- 
tion to the Parliament and people, and 
by which the Jansenists were declared 
heretical. 

Although the insanity of Damien was 
evident from his expressions, he was put 
toa most cruel and lingering death by 
the rack, which is figuratively called a 
*¢ bed of steel,” 

As possibly some of your Readers 
might not have been aware who the 
persons alluded to were, your insertion 
of the above will much oblige, 

Yours, &e, J.S, 
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FRENCH CURIOSITY. 


The Badauds of Paris yield not to 
the cockneys of Loadon in staring, and 
“making a sight” of every thing. A 
few days ago the footman of LadyP***, 
who is in deep mourning, made his ap- 
pearance in the Palais Royal, little sup- 
posing that he himself should be, for the 
moment, the greatest curiosity of the 
place; the great vulgar and the small 
flocked round him, watched every mo- 
tron,and wondered who he could be: at 
least he was a colonel—this was evident 
by his “two epauletts”(shoulder-knots:) 
but of what nation? his hat and his walk 
were English ; butthe French had never 
seen an English regimeot dressed in 
black: in fact, John was arara avis in 
Terris—no one could guess to what 
army he belonged, and none dared put 
the question to him, for such imperti- 
nence might be deemed a gross insult 
to—perhaps a prince! As great cu- 
riosity was excited, and ungratified ; the 
appearance of the illustrious stranger 
was thus announced in the journals of 
the next day—* A young man, whom, 
from his face and his walk, we took for 
an Englishman, attracted, the day be- 
fore yesterday, at the Palais Royal, the 
attention of the multitude by the regu- 
larity (singularity) of his costume,— 
dressed in mourning, from head to foot; 
he wore two large epaulettes of black 
worsted,which, with the round shape of 
his hat, formed a burlesque contrast. 
Otherwise, far from having an air of em- 
barrassment, the young man appeared 

roud of the curiosity of our idlers, and 
shewed himself to them very complai- 
santly.”—Journal de Paris, Sept. 15. 
vigines 
STRIKING CONTRASTS. 

The French display,on numerous oc- 
casions, the most striking contrasts of 
splendour and wretchedness, of pride 
and meanness, In London, the open- 
ing of a shop will ruin the character of 
a whole street in the eye of fashion ; in 
Paris it is different, the most splendid 
palaces are found in narrow, dark, and 
dirty streets, filled with shops of the 
lowest order ; even in the good street of 
the Faubourg St, Honor¢ it is the same: 
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example, the address of the British 
ean is——“* His excellency the 
English ambassador, next door to the 
coppersmith, Rue Faubourg 5St. Ho- 
noré, a Paris !” 

What would you think in England 
of a noble marquis calling, in a public 
© coffee-room, for a cup of coffee, of the 
~ value of five pence,and very coolly emp- 
tying the sugar-bason into his pocket ! 
Yet this is done every day in Paris by 
all ranks; the argument is this—* what 
the waiter brings I have a right to use in 
my coffee, and consequently I have a 
right to put in my pocket.”—Mon.Mag. 


a 


NATURAL HISTOTY. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir, 

Durine a short stay last month at 
Malvern Wells, I observed in climbing 
one of the hills, a loug bare place, which 
ran diagonally across a smooth grass 
walk, which had been made for the ac- 
commodation of those who visited the 
wells. This bare place or patl was en- 
tirely filled with ants,which were running 
backwards and forwards, apparently very 
busy in search of food. The path seem- 
ed to be nine or ten feet in length, and 
about two inches in breadth, and termi- 
nated at the lower extremity in a bed of 
nettles and long grass; and none of the 
ants deviated at all from the path till they 
reached this point, when they separated, 
and went different ways. ‘Those which 
returned with food in their mouths de- 
| posited it in the nest, which was at the 
other end. I observed many of them 
_ returning from the nest with something 
in their mouths, which, upon closer in- 
spection, I found to be their young, 
which they were taking out, for the pur- 
pose, as | concluded, of exposing them 
tothe air and sun. When they had 
proceeded about one-third of the way 
down the path, they deposited their 
charge upon the grass, and returned to 
the nest, in all probability to fetch more 
| of their young. J watched several of the 
ants one by one from the nest,and found 
that they went an immense Way in search 
of food. T kept my eye upon one in par- 
ticular for some time, and at length saw 
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it take up a dead fly, with which it was 
returning to the nest ; but when it had 
ed about half way up the path, 

it was overtaken by another ant, which 
seemed also to be returning, but which 
had not been so successful as that whose 
motions had been observing : a con- 
test instantly ensued, in which the one 
that had made the attack succeeded in 
getting possession of the dead fly, which , 
it carried triumphantly to the nest, whilst 
the other returned in search of something 
else, ashamed to enter the nest with- 
out contributing to the general stock. 
Upon examining the nest closer, I obser- 
ved several of the ants that appeared to 
be wandering beyond the nest,a circum- 
stance which I had not before noticed. 
I followed them with my eye,and found 
that there was another path, formed by 
them amongst the loose stones and sand 
of the hill; and,upon ascending a little 
higher, I found it was as much thronged 
with them asthe path below. I traced 
them for about 250 or 300 yards, when, 
to my great surprise, I discovered an im- 
mense nest of about fourteen yards in 
circumference, in which I beheld such 
myriads of these little creatures that my 
eyes were actually dazzled with looking 
at them. The nest was composed of 
small bits of dry grass, bark of trees, fern 
leaves, &c. all of them cut iato little 
shreds of about one quarter of an inch in 
length. The entrances into it were innu- 
merable, and thronged with the busy 
tribe. Wishing to ascertain the depth 
of the nest, I thrust my stick into it, and 
found that, for about a foot and a half, 
it was composed of these dry leaves, &c. ; 
and upon turning this up I saw all the 
young and food deposited amongst the 
small loose stones of which that part of 
the hill was composed. Idid not dare 
to remain long near the nest, for I found 
myself intirely covered from head to foot 
in the space of two minutes. The next 
morning I found the breach which T had 
made the night before completely repair- 
ed, and also a dead mole, which I had 
thrown into the nest, entirely consumed. 
There were a great number of ant- 
hills made by theFormica rubra, or red 
ant, all around this nest, some within 10 
or 12 feet; but the ants of both species 
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seemed to keep quite distinct, and never 
to interfere with each other. I brought 
several of the ants home with me; and, 
upon examination, they appear to me to 
be the Formica herculanea, or horse-aat, 
of Linnzus; but Ido not conceive they 
are peculiar to that part of the country 
in which I saw them. J.D.S. 
Derby ;. Aug. 12, 1816. 


AFFECTION OF THE PARTRIDGE. 


Many anecdotes are related to prove 
the extraordinary affection which par- 
tridges have for their young; and I 
think the following circumstances,which 
came this year partly under my own 
observation, too interesting to remain 
unknown. 

A countryman passing by some furze 
ground with his dog, the dog caught a 
hen-partridge in her nest (which contain- 
ed 14 eggs); before the man could 
come to her assistance, the dog had bro- 
ken her thigh-bone close to her body, 
and very much bruised her. ‘The man, 
however, took care to place the bird 
near her nest; and when he passed by 
iton the following day, he saw her sit- 
ting on her eggs, ‘Two days afterwards 
the young covey was hatched, and ran 
away into a neighbouring corn-field ; 
but, within a week, the poor old hen- 
partridge was found dead near her nest. 

Wiveliscombe, Somerset. J. W. 

| Mon. Mag. | 


SAGACITY OF RATS. 


‘In my second letter on the preser- 
vation of grain, I noticed the sagacity of 
rats ; and perhaps some of your readers 
will be able to parallel the following 
authentic facts. In the year 1744, the 
surgeon of a man-of-war observed the 
eggs rapidly decreasing from the sick 
sea-store ; and intimated to his mates, 
that he suspected they took some un- 
warrantable liberties. The young gen- 
tlemen, conscious of innocence, were 
highly affronted ; but the eggs were 
gone, they alone had access where they 
lay, and they could only deny the charge. 
One of them said to the other, it might 
be possible that the sailors had a false 
key, and they ought to watch for their 
detection. ‘They provided themselves 
with a dark lanthorn, and, well armed, 
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waited the depredators. Soon after 


midnight a great movement near the 
cask where the eggs were packed indu- 
ced them cautiously to turn the lanthorn, 
They beheld a vast number of rats 
climbing up, and kept very still to ‘ob- 
serve the issue ; in a short time they 
saw the party of rats return, each with 
an egg underhischin. They next day 
informed the surgeon; he had the re- 
maining eggs taken from the cask, and 
placed in a smaller dish, supported by a 
table, the feet of which receded so far, 
that the rats could not get up. He at- 
tended with the dark lanthorn, saw the 
invaders ascend the barrel, and come 
away disappointed ; they prowled about 
a few minutes before they discovered 
the eggs. One of the men employed in 
their removal had left a spar leaning to 
the table ; this was soon perceived by 
the rats, and some got up with alacrity, 
The surgeon, by a stealthy movement, 
took away the spar before the whole 
party effected a lodgment; but they 
that had obtained possession, clinging 
together, made a pathway to the ground, 
and their comrades passed over their 
backs to the table ; nor were they long 
tll each retreated in the same way with 
an egg under his chin, which he would 
have carried off had not the gentlemen 
interfered.— Mon. Mag. Jan. 1817. 


A BLIND JOCKEY. 


I saw in a late paper an account of 
wonderful performances by a blind lady. 
Within ten miles of my residence,there 
lived many years a horse-jockey, quite 
bereft of sight since his second year, 
when he had the small-pox. He knew 
the good properties or defects of a horse 
by feeling all cver his frame, and gave a 
remarkable proof of acuteness,in discov- 
ering a fine horse was blind of one eye, 
a failing never suspected by his purchaser. 
The gentleman had bought the horse at 
Edinburgh, and on his way home put 
up at the inn kept by William M‘Gil- 
vray’s father. 
jockey to go out, and examine his recent 
bargain, extolling the handsome figure, 
the mettle, and docility of the animal. 
M‘Gilvray returned in half an hour, 
saying “the horse was all that could be 
wished if he could see with both eyes.’ 
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He desired the sightless . 
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er “ How do you know he does not see?” 
1e said the gentleman. “I have passed 
a my hand over and over that side of his 
. head (said he,) and his eye-lids never 
“a flinch, but on the other side they close 
b- instantly.” The horse was found to 
ey be really blind of one eye, and a blind 
th man was the first to perceive the im- 
ay peferction.— bid. 
e- ALCIBIADES. 
od Alcibiades, when a young man, had 
y a to struggle with a strong nervous terror 
ar, on entering the assembly of the people. 
at- | Socrates tried to encourage and animate 
the him: “ You do not care much for that 
me cobler ?” said he, naming him, Alcibi- 
out ades agreed.—“ Or that public crier ?” 
red resumed Socrates ; “ or that tent-maker?” 
lin The son of Clineas assented.—“ And is 
tO not the whole Athenian people,” said 
by | Socrates, “ made up of this sort of per- 
ity. sons! Ifyou are indifferent about 
ent, them singly, you may surely be indiffer- 
ole ~[ ae ent about them in the mass.”—JIbid, 
cad _ SINGULAR CUSTOM. 
it : TheScots had a custom (which began 
heir | 12 the time of Ewen III.) that the king 
ong 7% and his successors should sleep the first 
vith |g) Mght with every woman whose husband 
ery 4 held lands immediately from the crown ; 
men | am 22d the lords and gentlemen with those 
' _ 9 whose husbands were their tenants and 
j homagers. This was their knight’s 
"e service tenure, and continued till the 
it of mm days of Malcolm Conmor, who, at the 
ady. famgrequest of his wife Margaret (sister of 
here tdgar Atheling), abolished this law, 
juite fi ordaining that the tenants, by way of 
year, a ommutation,should pay untotheir lords 
new mark in money, which is yet in force, 
eiash and is called Marcheta Mulier@.— Ibid. 
ave a EARTHQUAKES IN SPANISH 
ScOv- AMERICA, 
ra There is a nice gradation in the sev- 
a ot ral senses, in which an attention to the 
Poi abours of scientific and capable travel- 
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mers and voyagers is beneficial. An 
xtended knowledge of physical nature, 
probably the first in importance,—of 
litical and social properties and capa- 
lities, the second. But there is also a 
mird kind of instruction, which, if infe- 
or to the two former in primary con- 
quence, is, probably, sti]! more de- 
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lightful to the general enquirer. This 
may be denominated, the light thrown 
by the works of accomplished travellers 
on the extensive compatibility of the 
human mind. How many terrors in 
the eye of imagination, nay, in the sober 
contemplation of reason, vanish before 
daily habit andexperience. Who can 
read of the hideous and slimy reptiles 
which annoy even the domesticity of 
Ceylon and Guiana, without shuddering; 
while, by the natives of these countries 
they are little regarded ; and, as to evils 
of another kind, we all know with what 
apathy myriads endure the overwhelm- 
ing despotism of Asia. But possibly as 
strong a proof of the adaptation of mind 
to circumstances as ever was recorded, 
may be gathered from the personal nar- 
rative of Humboldt; it is contained in his 
account of the earthquakes at Cumana, 
“As no record exists at Cumana,and 
its archives, on account of the continual 
devastation of the termites, or white 
ants, which contain nodocumentthat goes 
further than a hundred and fifty years ; 
we are unacquainted with the precise 
dates of its ancient earthquakes. We 
only know, that in times nearer our 
own, the year 1766 was the most fatal 
to the colonists, On the 21st October, 
in that year, the city of Cumana was 
entirely destroyed. ‘The whole of the 
houses were overturned in the space of 
a few minutes, and the shocks were 
hourly repeated for fourteen months. 
During the years 1766 and 1767, the 
inhabitants of Cumana encamped in 
the streets, and they began to build their 
houses, when the earthquakes took place 
only once a month.” Again—* Tra- 
dition states, that, in the earthquake of 
1766, as well as in another very remar- 
kable one in 1794, the shocks were only 
horizontal variations ; it was on the 
disastrous day of the 14th December, 
1797, that, for the first time at Cumana, 
the motion was felt by the raising up of 
the ground. More than four-fifths of 
the city were thus entirely destroyed ; 
but, happily, the most violent shock was 
preceded by aslight undulating motion; 
so that the greater part of the inhabitants 
could escape into the streets,and a small 
number only of those perished, who had 
assembled in the churches. It is a gen- 
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erally received opinion at Cumana, that 
the most destructive earthquakes are 
announced by very feeble oscillations, 
and by a hollow sound, which does not 
escape the observation of persons habit- 
uated to this kind of phenomenon. In 
this fatal moment, the cries of —Miseri- 
cordia, it trembles! it trembles! are 
every where heard, and it is very rarely 
that a false alarm is given by a native.” 

Once more,—‘ The earthquakes of 
Cumana are connected with those of 
the West-India islands, and it has even 
been suspected, that they have some 
connexion with the volcanic phenomena 
of the Cordilleras of the Andes. On 
the 4th of November, 1797, the so:l of 
the province of Quito underwent such 
a destructive commotion, that, notwith- 
standing the extreme feebleness of the 
population of that country, nearly forty 
thousand natives perished, buried under 
the ruins of their houses, swallowed up 
in the crevices, or drowned in lakes that 
were suddenly formed.” 

Such are the facts which may be ac- 
commodated to human apprehension, 
and which, when past, fade from the 


recollection like the petty sufferings of 
hourly experience. It is trite to ob- 
serve, that extremes meet; but possibly 
the operation of slight and overwhelm- 
ing calamity may in some degree re- 
semble. ‘The first demand but little 
reflection; the second confound all 
consideration : in eithercasethe attention 
is more rapidly at liberty, and escapes 
that pause which is the origin of the 
profoundest impressions, and the most 
untwistable associations.—1 bid. 


NEW BOSOM COMPANION, 
While Mr. William Key, a day la- 


bourer in Dairy, was engaged in the 
repair of a road, a few miles from that 
village, on Friday Oct. 4, an adder crept 
into his jacket pocket, which he had laid 
down beside the gravel pit in which he 
was working ; the pocket being slit, it 
lay around the bottom of his jacket for 
three days unperceived, until Monday, 
he found it stirring, when he threw off 
his jacket, called his neighbours, and,to 
his great surprise, found it alive, and 
killed it. It measured 21 inches in 
length.—Lit, Pan. for Nov. 1816. 
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MEMOIRS or EMINENT PERSONS. 


ee 
Rigut Hon. RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Continued from p. 68.. 

T’ was naturally expected by the 

friends on both sides, no less than by 
the public, that Mrs, Sheridan would stil! 
have continued het professional pursuits, 
but though the circumstances of her hus- 
band were contracted within a very 
limited sphere, he resolutely resisted 
every offer that was made on that sub- 
ject. The last performance of Mrs. She- 
ridan asa public singer, was for the be- 
nefit of the musical meeting of the three 
choirs at Worcester in the summer after 
her marriage; but from that time she 
ceased to appear at the oratorios, in 
which her place was supplied by her sis- 
ter, afterwards Mrs. Tickell. The pro- 
prietors of the Pantheon, then just erect- 
ed in Oxford-street, made her a proposal 


of two thousand a year for seven years, 
which was indignantly refused hy the 
husband, who would not even suffer her 
to sing at a royal concert, which gave 
great offence to many of the nobility, 
and to their majesties. Yet at this time 
the new married couple could with difl- 
culty provide for their ordinary wants, 
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and Sheridan in after life has been heard E 
to say, that he and his lady were obliged | 
to write for the booksellers to procure (7 


the necessary supply for their daily dis- 
ner. The law was negiected, though he 
kept his name on the books of the ‘Tem- 
ple, and was admitted to commons 1! 
Hilary term in 1774, but never was cal- 
led to the bar. 

On the 17th of January, 1775, bis 
comedy of the Rivals was performed #! 
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Covent Garden, but met with a very 


cold reception,at first, through the indif- 
ferent acting of Mr. Lee, to whom was 
entrusted the character of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. Mr. Sheridan then with- 
drew his play for the purpose of making 
some alterations, after which it was 
brought forward again, and experienced 
very different treatment, for which as the 
author considered himself greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Clinch, who personated 
the Irish baronet, he generously gave 
him a farce entitled “Saint Patrick’s 
Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant,” 
which was performed at that gentleman's 
benefit. At the commencement of the 
ensuing season, Mr. Sheridan brought 
out his comic opera of the “ Duenna,” 
the music of which, and several of the 
songs, came from the pen of his inge- 
nious lady. The success of this enter- 
taining piece exceeded that of the Beggars 
Opera, having been performed seventy- 
five nights in the first season, which was 
ten more than Gay’s remarkable pro- 
duction. Mr. Sheridan’s fame was now 
established, and he became a member of 
several eminentsocieties, particularly the 
Literary Club,over which the venerable 
Johnson presided, and who treated him 
with distinguished respect. Here he 
acquired the friendship of Burke, Rey- 
nolds, and many other persons of the 
first rank in the world of genius; but 
for his intimacy with Fox he was solely 
indebted to Lord John Townshend, 
who in a private letter toa common ac- 
quaintance just after the funeral of Mrs. 
Sheridan says, ‘ I am one of his earliest 
friends ; he, I,and poor Tickell, (whose 
memory, with all his faults will ever be 
dear to me,) lived together in the closest 
habits of friendship from earliest life— 
long before Sheridan’s introduction to 
public life—before the “* Duenna’s” ap- 
pearance—before he was known to Fox, 
to whom I had the pleasure of first in- 
troducing him. I made the first din- 
ner party at which they met,having told 
Fox that all the notions he might have 
conceived of Sheridan’s talents and 

nius from the comedy of the Rivals,&c. 
would fall infinitely short of the admira- 
tion of his astonishing powers, which I 
was sure he would entertain at the first 
L aTHENEUM vol. 1, 
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interview. This first interview between 
them (there were very few present, only 
Tickell, and myself, and one or two 
more,) [shall never forget. Fox told 
me, alter our breaking up from dinner, 
that he had always thought Hare (after 
my uncle Charles Townshend) the witti- 
est man he ever met with,but that Sher- 
idan su d them both infinitely. 
And Sheridan the next day told me that 
he was quite lost in admiration of Fox, 
and that it was a puzzle to him to say 
what he admired most—his commanding 
superiority of talent and universal know- 
ledge, or his playful fancy, artless man- 
ners,and the benevolence of heart which 
shewed itself in every word he utter- 
ed, 

Mr. Garrick having resolved to with- 
draw from that stage which he had 
adorned for the space of about forty 
years,a negociation was entered into for 
his share of the patent of Drury Lane, 
which was purchased at 35,000I.by Mr. 
Ford, Mr. Linley, and Mr. Sheridan. 
The share of the latter was mo 
upon this occasion, and he was greatly 
befriended through the business by Gar- 
rick,who had such an opinion of his abi- 
lities as to recommend him to succeed in 
the management of the theatre. In this, 
however, partiality got the better of judg- 
ment, for whatever might be the talents 
of Mr. Sheridan, bis habitual indolence 
and total want of experience in business, 
rendered him unfit for a situation that 
required diligence andeconomy. The 
season after his appointment,he brought 
forward an alteration of Vanburgh’s li- 
centious but witty comedy of the Re- 
lapse, changed into the title of the Trip 
to Scarborough. This piece was not 
very well received at first,but afterwards 
by being more judiciously cast and better 
acted it became a favourite, and has 
been since often played to full houses, 
But the celebrity of Mr. Sheridan, as a 
dramatic writer, attained its height on 
the appearance of the School for Scan- 
dal,which was first performed on the 8th 
of May, 1777, and continued to attract, 
at that late period of the season,uncom- 
monly crowded audiences, Garrick, to 
whom the manuscript was submitted, be- 
came so enraptured with the piece, and 
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assured of its success, that he attended 
the rehearsals constantly, spoke with en- 
thusiasm of it in all companies,and wrote 
for it an admirable prologue. ‘The mer- 
its of this celebrated comedy are too ful- 
ly established to require any observation 
in this place ; but it is somewhat extra- 
ordinary and has excited no little sur- 
prize and curiosity, that the author nev- 
er avowed the productioa,nor suffered it 
to appear from the press with his name. 
Whatcould have occasioned this forbear- 
ance,when his other works of minor in- 
terest, and some totally unworthy of his 

n, have been published, it would be 

ifficult to guess; but so itis, that his 
claim to the School for Scandai has been 
called in question repeatedly,and yet he 
has never taken any step to secure his 
right, in the estimation of the public, or 
to remove any ill impression which 
such a report accompanied by his silence 
may make upon posterity. For our 
parts,we are not competent to decide the 
question, but the late worthy and intelli- 
gent editor of the Biographica Dramati- 
carelates a story that was circulated soon 
after the 4 an of the play,in which 
it was ascribed toa young lady who died 
of aconsumption at the Bristol wells. 
This we are not inclined to believe, but 
still it is a pity, for the honour of litera- 
ture, that such a rumour should be per- 
mitted to remain uncontradicted by au- 
thority. As to the play itself, little can 
be said in favour of its moral tendency, 
and so far from acting as a lash to chas- 
tise vice,it seems to have no other effect 
than that of exposing it to laughter. 

On the death of Mr. Garrick, at the 
beginning of 1789,a monody was writ- 
ten to commemorate his powers and vir- 
tues, by Mr. Sheridan, and pronounced 
at Drury Lane by Mrs, Yates. But 
though expectation had been roused by 
repeated announcements of this poem, it 
gave little satisfaction in the delivery, 
and still less to the world when it was 
published. The author wrote with cold- 
ness upon a subject that should have 
animated him with private as well as 
poetic feelings, The particular excellen- 
cies of Garrick in the line of his profes- 
sion are not characterized; and of his 
worth as a man not a word is said. 





On the 30th of October, 1779, came 
out “The Critic; ora Tragedy Re- 
hearsed ;” an entertainment written ex- 
pressly upon the mould of the “ Re- 
hearsal,” the production of the witty but 
profligate Duke of Buckingham, in the 
reign of Charles If. The object of the 


Duke was to ridicule Dryden, some of. | 


whose tragedies no doubt laid him open 
fairly enough to the stroke of satire. 
Mr. Sheridan ina similar view endea- 
voured to createa laugh against Mr. 
Cumberland, whose prolific genius in 
many respects resembled that of Dryden. 
It must be allowed that Sir Fretful Pla- 
giary, in the Critic, is as strong a like- 
ness as caricature of that kind could ex- 
hibit; and it was impossible that any 
one who knew the original could be mis- 
taken. But when the excellence of 
Cumberland as amoral writer is con- 
sidered, to say nothing of his comedies, 
some of which havethe stamp of immor- 
tality, no dispassionate mind will ap- 
prove of the attempt to hold such a man 
up to public scorn. Cumberland, it is 
true, had his eccentricities,among which 
vanity and irritability were remarkably 
conspicuous, but with all this he posses- 
sed sterling virtue. His learning was 
extensive, and his genius cannot be cal- 
led in question. He has left abundant 
proofs of his literary industry behind, 
and among them are works both in verse 
and prose which will delight and im- 
prove successive generations. Soon af- 
ter the appearance of the Critic, the tra- 
gedy of the Duke of Milan was brought 
out with alterations at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and in the prologue to this re- 
vived play of Massinger, some very se- 
vere allusions were made against the 
Drury Lane manager for his illiberality 
towards individuals, and his endeavour 
to injure them in the eyes of the world. 

At this period the circumstances of 
Mr. Sheridan were very much embar- 
rassed, and though his wife gave private 
concerts, which were productive of con- 
siderable advantage, neither those re- 
turns, nor the profits of the theatre, 
could keep pace with his extravagance. 
His establishment was large, and con- 
ducted without the slightest regard to 
economy. He played deep, and was 4 
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constant attendant at al! the of 
fashionable resort; so that in a short 
time the affairs of the theatre fell into 
disorder through his imprudence. To 


get out of his difficulties he was persuad-~ 


ed by some of his political friends to get 
into Parliament ; and accordingly he 
began to make interest for the purpose, 
as well as to qualify himself for public 
speaking by declaiming in the presence 
of his most intimate acquaintance. 
Among others who were applied to on 
this occasion, was the late Duke of Port- 
land; but though his Grace was then 
connected with the ition, he had 
little opinion of Mr. Sheridan, and de- 
clined in polite terms giving him any en- 
couragement. A general election being 
now at hand, Sheridan was left to bunt 
about for some borough, which would 
not require much exertion or expense. 
His first essay was at Honiton, in De- 
vonshire, to which place he was recom- 
mended by a late ingenious and celebra- 
ted artist, who was a native of the town, 
ad well respected by the most respecta- 

le inhabitants. But finding here that 
he had to contend with the weighty 
purse of a Scotch candidate,he prudent- 
ly retired before the election, ‘and went 
to Stafford on the invitation of Mr, Ed- 
ward Monkton, in conjunction with 
whom he was chosen after a hard strug- 
cle, Apetition was presented against 
the return, on the charges of bribery 
and corruption, but as it was not sup- 
ported by competent evidence, the sit- 
ting members were declared duly elected. 
Mr. Sheridan now began to display his 
talents in the support of his party with 
some effect in the house, but more out 
of it through the medium of several pub- 
lic journals,particularly one called “The 
Englishman,” of which he was principal 
proprietor, At length the ministry of 
Lord North being no longer able to 
stand against their formidable oppo- 
nents, retired from power, and the 
Rockingham party succeeding in 1772, 
Mr. Sheridan came in with his friends, 
and was appointed under secretary of 
state for the northern department. 


Concluded page 190. 
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SELINA, COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON. 


Her ladyship, who had been a widow 
forty-five years, was well known for her 

ligious tenets, and her firm support of 

eithodism. Ardent, romantic, and an 
enthusiast in love as well as in religion, 
every sentiment of the former passion 
lay entombed with the lord of her heart, 
and the husband of her choice. © Her 
warm affections turned to the great 
source of life and love, and only an im- 
mortal and incomprehensibleBeing could 
succeed him to whom her virgin hea 
and most tender affections had : 
devoted. ‘The world of wealth, fash- 
ion, and flattery, offered their resources 
in vain ; her heart's most poignant feel- 
ings were deposited in the shrine of her 
loved lord, and her eyes rested on futu- 
rity with devotion and hope. The mild 
and unostentatious effusions of the 
church of England’s devotion, seemed 
to her enthusiastic feelings too colds, or 
at best but lukewarm. Her disposition 
naturally prompted her to good works ; 
she thought them insufficient, and she 
listened eagerly to that faith, which, 
with a Redeemer for its object, taught 
her to rely on that solely as the means 
of salvation. The purity of her life, 
and her unhounded benevolence, has 
given favour and reputation to a sect she 
so long, so ably, and, though no more, 
she may still be said to support, which, 
from many combining circumstances, 
might otherwise have fallen intodisrepute 

Constant in love,as in religion,so long 
as she remained a widow, whieh was 
till her death, did her beautiful bust 
stand placed on the tomb ofher departed 
husband, at Ashby-de-la~Zouch, in the 
county of Leicester ; where,by her will, 
she directed that her own remains might 
be deposited, in as plain a manner as 
possible, her coffin covered with black, 
and her corpse habited in the same suit 
of whitesilk thatshe wore at the opening 
of a chapel in Goodman’s Fields, 

In the course of her life she had ex- 
pended about one hundred thousand 
peunds in public and private acts of cha- 
rity ; and died at her house in SpaFields, 
Islington, on June 17, 1791, at the age 
of eighty-four. 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
CHORAL SONG OF THE FAIRIES, 
AT THE GRAVE OF SKAKSPEARE. 


Written for the Jubilee at Stratford-upon- 
f Avon, April 1816. 


Air--“ Thou soft: Avon—harmonized for 
many Voices. 
OME, Spirits of Fancy, green Naiads, 
and Fays, 
By the soft-flowing Avon sweet strains let us 


raise ; 

Round the shrine of our Shakspeare bright 
ivy we'll braid, 

And gue gl the turf where his ashes are 
aid : 

And when the spire blushing greets morning 


again, 
They'll be glittering and pure---like the drops 
of his pen. 


See the Gossamer- Fairy her shuttle untwines, 

To ae his fancy, and gleam like his 
ines ; 

And, like her unassuming,he left at thedawn, 

His tissue to shine, when to rest he was gone ; 

For wherever he wander’d (so playful his 


pow’rs,) ; 
In a dew-dropp’d web-lace he link’d all the 
flow’rs. 


O Minstrel immortal ! of Nature »d, 
To lift the elated, and soothe the distress’d. 
Thy harp on the beart-strings can sympho- 
nies shed, 
That may seraph the living, and soar with 
the dead, 
Where — Poets with Angels com- 
ine 
In full = of such notes as here tinkled in 
ine. 
Joun F. M. Dovaston. 
Westfelton, Dec. 1. 


ance 


From the European Magazine. 


DON SEBASTIAN. 


[By the Author of Legends of Lampidosa.] 


Mi"oe ts merrily urge the mule ! 
Our long day’s toil is done--- 
The fire-flies dance over the waters cool, 
And the walls where the rosy friars rule 
Look red in the setting sun. 
Hast thou no carol, jocund Guide, 
To cheat the toil-worn traveller’s way ? 
Such as at social even-tide 
Cheers mountain-feast or vintage gay ? 


‘¢ With oaten reed or mandoline 
I Jov’d to loiter on the green, 
When first I rov’d o’er Seville’s land : 
And many a lass with locks of jet 
Has wav’d the pre dopa 
While Pedro tun‘’d the saraband. 


But once o’er Sierra-Ronda’s height 
Iledanoble Matadore, 

Whe thrice in good King Carlos’ sight 
Had stretch’d the vanquish’d bull in gore. 


His was a voice so rich and clear, 

When tales of love or war he sung, 
It well the weary way might cireer, 
Or tempt thy lovely lady’s ear ; 

Oft while the blithe guitar he strung, 
The fawn, his mellow trills to hear, 
Would crouch amidst the thicket’s gloom, 
And thus in moonlight serenade 
He sung to soothe a dark-eyed maid. 


* Thy beaming eyes I never praise, 

Nor on thy lip’s vermillion gaze, 

For in those eyes’ ethereal blue, 

And in thy ripe lip’s honied dew 
Lurks too destructive danger : 

’Tis not thy gentle smile I bless, 

For he who weuld his soul possess 
Must be to thine a stranger : 


But ’tis thy frown ! when first I stray’d, 
BY hope’s elysian dreams betray’d, 
Thy temely frown with bland centroul 
Oft to my tempest-troubled soul 

Has peace and safety given ; 
Then if thy frown from fatal flames 
So soon the erring soul reclaims, 

Smile next, and promise heaven !” 


* 2 # *# © © @ &© * & 


Now tell me true, thou jocund Guide, 
Had that fair maiden smiles to give ? 

** She was a noble widow’: bride, 

With all the wiles and all the pride 
That can in gentle beauty live ;--~ 

And he who lov’d her, lov’d in vain, 
Yet one, unthankfal and unk:own, 
Dwelt on her fancy’s secret throne, 

And bound her in a joyless chain. 

For once beneath the golden shade, 

By citrons and pomegranate made, 

Thus to her silver lute she sang, 

While to the bow’r a list’ner sprang. 


“* Thy gaze and thy approach I shun 
Though gladden'd in thy sight, . 
As lilies shrink before the sun, 
Yet live upon his light. 


The nightingale in Sharon’s bow’r 
Is silent when he glows, 

Though to his life-diffusing pow’r 
Her summer-reign she owes, 


The palm, Samaria’s purple pride 
wou its seen a fruit, r , 
But deep in darkness strives to hide 

The tendrils of its root : 


Thus maiden Beauty shuns the gaze 
Which all her triumph brings ; 
Thus Love its glowing tribute pays, 

But shows not whence it springs.” 
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Show me that bow’r, my jocund Guide, 

While the stars are bright and the meon- 
beams play ! : 

Thy russet hood pe brow shall hide, 
And thine shall be this palfrey gay ! 

‘* Down below yon rocky steep, 

Where the orange blooms and melons creep ; 
Silent and soft, the waters blue 
Their mossy covert tinkle th ’ 

And drepping on their marble ’ 

Feed the Jone elm that bends its head 
To drink their ever-falling dew : 

Its tangled roots, all rude and bare, 

Form for thy feet a lover’s stair 

To reach the fair dame’s crystal door : 
There, beneath the myrtles high, 
And the purple roses’ canopy, 

Thou may’st thy tuneful love-tale pour, 

But warily tread that path again — 

Ere the laughing morn begins to reign.” 


It is the hour when night is sweet ! 

When moun-beams gild the bow’ry vale, 
To light the oe pilgrim’s feet, 

While doves and painted warblers hail 
Hearts that with.hope and rapture beat. 
Tt is the hour !---and all is still, 

Save, dimpling in its sleep, the rill 

Which spreads a tell-tale mirror near, 
While the soft echoes of the hill 

The lady lifts her veil to hear.--- 
Faintly her lips’ sweet breathings stir 
That veil of woven gossamer, 

Light as the filmy cloud which steals 
Tints from the brightness it conceals. 


There is no topaz in the mine 
Beneath Morena’s yellow rocks 
So shining as those burnish’d locks ; 
There is uo marble in the halls 
Within Alhambra’s royal walls 

So spotless as that brow benign ; 
Her lips might mock the scarlet gem 
In Abdoulraham’s diadem ; 
Or th’ tufts of coralline that curl 
Round rich Bassora’s purest pear). 


The moon is gone---the way is dark--- 
There is but the wandering fire-fly’s spark 
To guide the muffled listener on : 
Yet he has climb’d the soundless gates--- 

Beneath their arch a taper waits--- 

It moves---it rises, and is gone ! 
But there is a bold and faithful band 
Which beckons still with mute command. 


“‘ Come on !---the painted curtain lift, 

And take this lute---a lover’s gift--- 
Thou seest her lattic’d casement near : 

And hark !---her hands begin 

Speech from the living lyre to win--- 
Haste !---and her lonely vigil cheer !” 


‘* Stay yet, my true and joyous Guide ! 
If from this rosy bow’r Plead 
The beauteous dame to be my bride, 
Yon wr > dco this gem are thine ; 
Now swiftly urge my gallant steed, 
And seek the priest of Jago’s shrine. 
But knows thy faithful heart on whom 
a a golden wren nt’s treasures fall ? 
A soldier sunk in fortune’s 
An exile from his father’s ball 
For once in boyhood’s sullen pride 
{ shunn’d a rich and noble bride, 
Whose beauty------but I durst not 
®n loveliness ¥ scorn’d to praise.” 





Original Poetry. 
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“ Noble Sebastian, joy fo thee ! 
Thou with a lover's eye hast seen 
sy Bh tea ths bride, thy Lmogen ; 

Her faith is thine, thy love is free 

And thy father’s cur:e, thy father’s ire, 

Shall on this blissful night expire !” 


The Guide his russet cloak withdrew--- 
It is the noble Matadore 
Who thrice the wolves of Mercia slew, 
And steep’d the ish’d bull in gore ! 
** Sebastian, well thou rst the day, 
When, by thy timely jav’lin quell’ 
Thy grasp the howling savage held, 
While nerveless at his feet I lay ;--- 
Then by my rescued life 1 swore 
To urge my rival-love no more, 
And serve thee with a Spaniard’s soul ; 
For well I knew thy Imogen — 
Had smile, thy rebel heart to win, 
And melt thy pride to Love’s controul. 
Not mine the form, nor mine the face, 
Which higb-born Beaut —— to grace ; 
Yet once I woo’d her oft and long, 
With quaint device and midnight song ; 
And in a gallant page’s garb 
Tam’d for her haud the snow-white barb ; 
But quaint device and song were vain 
The sunbeam of her smile to gain, 
Uatil thy well-won praise I sang, 
And told thy deeds with friendship’s 
tongue : 
Then I have seen the shading lawn 
Around her silver treillis drawn, 
Swell’d by asofter---kinder sigh : 
And when thy noble name I rais’d, 
On mine her kindling eye has gaz’d, 
Bright as the flash of sammer’s sky ! 
oble Sebastian, take thy prize! 
Love in a transient summer dies, 
But gratitude has life from heaven ! 
And more than Beauty’s lap bestows. 
More than triumphant Pleasure knows, 
Is te remember’d Friendship given ; 
Love for himself his feast hk pre 
But Friendship keeps the bliss it shares! | 


* # # # * &* © &©& &© & * 


The feast in Seville’s bow’rs was gay 

On brave Sebastian’s bridal day ; 

Yet seven times thrice the winter-rose 

Grew red where golden Tinto flows, 

Ere the noble Guide was seen again : 

Then resting in our lone abode, 

Scars on his wrinkled brow he show’d, 
And told of many a battle-plain ; 

Oft when our ample bowls supplied 

The balm, old Xeres’ sparkling pride, 
He own’d a banish’d lover’s pain ; 

But well we rosy Hermits know 

How he heal’d his love and forget his Ure : 


ae 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE CHURCH-YARD. 


ROODING, the shades of darkness hang. 
O’er the still, sullen house of death ; 
Nature is hush’d ; no zephyr’s breath 
Disturbs the dull and heavy scene. 


The moon appears, the light returns, 


But not the cheering light of day ; 
’Tis a cold light of transient stay, 
No warmth the borrow’d moon-ray yields. 
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Its silver beams rest on the tombs, 
But enter not the grave’s confines ;_ 
There neither sun nor moonlight shines, 
But blackest night for ever dwells. 


The joy and grief of ages past, 
The father’s hope, the widow’s stay, 
The fear, and hopes of former day, 
Are mingled in one common mass. 


Why are the dead reserv’d with care ? 
I see each narrow house confin’d 
Or with the briar or willow bind, 

Or marble monument inscrib’d ? 


’Tis the bright hope the Bible gives, 
That death shall render back his slain, 
And all the dead shall live again, 

That teaches thus to guard their dust. 


This storehouse of the dead shall ope, 
And all that sleep in dust shall wake ; 
When the archangel’s trump shall shake 
The deep foundation of the earth. 
| Dante Copsey. 


Braintree 3 May 29, 1815. 


— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
RETIREMENT. 
By the late Aurerep Potnrz SANDERSON. 


The following lines are the production of 
a young gentleman now no more! Though 
written before he had attained his twentieth 
year, they discover a correct taste, united with 
a fine imagination, We find in them none of 
those laboured ornaments---none of those pom- 
pous and fantastic epithets which usually load 
juvenile performances. A chaste simplicity, 
every where supported by elegance, is (if my 
prejudices do not mislead me ) their distinguish- 
ing character. They address the heart by the 
tenderness of their sentiments, and recommend 
themselves to the taste by the purity of their 
style. The youth whe has given this early 
display of genius was a native of Northleach, 
in Gloucestershire, and received a part of his 
education at the Free School there, of which his 
Sather was head-master. About the age of 
thirteen, he had the misfortune to lose his fa- 
ther, who died of an apoplexy,soon after he had 
obtained some church preferment. The desti- 
tute situation of the family, occasioned by this 
event, drew upon them the benevolent attention 
of the late Dowager Lady Spencer, who adorn- 
ed high life by the lustre of her virtues. Under 
her patronage, the subject of this brief memoir 
was sentto Pembroke College, Oxford, where 
he pursued his studies with an ardour and ac- 
tivity of mind which difficulties could not check. 
The Greek and Roman Classics were his par- 
ticular favouriles ; and he acquired a skill in 
them which older scholars seldom attain, of 
which a version of Pope's Messiah into Latin 
poetry ( the product of some of his leisure hours 
in college ) is a sufficient evidence. It shewsa 
mind well acquainted with the felicities of style 
and expression, with the versification, and idi- 
omatical elegancies of the Roman Poets. But 
his literary career, though brilliant, was short. 
The rupture of a bloed-vessel, occasioned by too 
violent exercise, closed the earthly scene of this 
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amiable and ingenious young man, at the age 
of twenty-two. CriTo. 


WEET ew’ning star! whose placid ray 
With soft sensations moves my heart, 
Indulge thy vot’ry’s pensive lay ; 
O hear a song devoid of art! 


Hush’d are the woods, the groves, the vales, 
A sacred stillness breathes o’er all ; 
While soft o’er hills and dewy dales 
The mellow beams of moon-light fall. 


Calm’d are my thoughts, no wild’ ring woes 
Within my tranquil bosom rage ; 
ae I enjoy such sweet repart, 
rom life’s gay morn to closing age ! 
No fame I wish, no wealth require, 
Nosigh for grandeur heaves my breast ; 
Retirement’s shade my sole desire, 
My only wish domestic rest ! 


Do they who climb Amsition’s height, 
Who eager grasp at scepter’d power, 
Feel that still flow of fix’d delight, 
That soothes the swain’s uarufiled brow ? 


Safe in life’s vale, from harsh alarms, 
He turns to bliss whate’er he sees ; 

Him Nature’ssweetly simple charms, 
Andall ber varying scenes can please. 


Dear to my heart the village green, 

When drest in Eventne’s pensive beam ; 
O may I there, unknown, unseen, 

Feel sorrow but in Fancy’s dreams ! 


Yes! may my life there glide away, 
Smooth as the stream that marmurs near ; 
And from my home if e’er I stray, 
May all I see that home endear ! 


When death shall close my wearied eyes, 
And friends around my bed shall weep, 
May I (tisall I then shall prize,) 
Beneath the ballow’d church-yard sleep 


And may the morn my lenesome grave 
Gem with the sparkling dews of heaven ; 

And may the breeze the green grass wave, 
And o’er it beam the sun of even! 


And nought be heard near my low cell, 
Save village-sounds ax daylight é close ; 
Then may the softly pensive bell* 
Soothe, sweetly soothe, my last repose ! 
—— 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
SONG, 
By Lord Tuvurtow. 


NoY the pied April shows her blossom'd 
thorn, 

And saffron cowslips the green meads adorn ; 

Wood-loving primroses their stars display, 

And wheaten fields are in their prime array ; 

Now hedge-rews bud with green ; the 
beechen tree 

And household elder of their leaves are free ; 

And Procne ’gins to sing, and frequent 
show’rs Et 

Augment the foods, and swell the chalic’d 
flow’ rs. 

Let us, my Silvia, to the woods begone, 
And make the birth-day of the year our ow®. 


* Curfew. 
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Thou art as sweet as Spring ; as dear to me 
As is the golden honey of the bee ; 

And Ocean shall be parted from the strand, 
Ere I forsake thee or thy lov’d command. 


oo 


THE PRISONERS OF CHILLON. 


A PABLE, 
By Lord Brron. 


I. 
Y hair is grey, but not with years, 
M WN ot chee it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears ; 
a Soop are bowed, though not with toil, 
ut rusted with a vile repose, 

For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d and barr’d---forbidden fare. 10 
But this was for my father’s faith 
1 suffer’d chains and courted death ; 
That father perish’d at the stake, 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 
{n darkness found a dwelling place ; 

We were seven---who now are one, 

Six in youth and one in age, 
Finish’d as the y had begun, 

Proud of Persecution’s rage ; 20 
One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief with bloed have seal’d ; 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God their foes denied ; 
Three were in a dungeon cast--- 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 


If. 
There are seven pillars of gothic mould, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old,--- 
There are seven columns massy and grey, 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left ; 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 
Like a marsh’s meteor lamp : 


_ And in each pillar there isa ring, 


And in each ring there is a chain ; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that willnot wearaway, 40 
rit have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 

or years---I cannot count them o’er,--- 
{ lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother droop’d and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 

TIL, 
They chain’d us each to a colamn stone, 
And we were three---yet each alone ; 


We coald not move a single 
We could not see each eteetedonn. ” 


But with that pale and vivid light 

That made us strangers in our sight ; 

And thus maathor-—~yet apart, 

Fettered in hand, but, pined in heart; 
Twas still some solace in the dearth 
Of the pure elementsof earth, 

To hearken to each other'sspeech, 
Bod ench turn eayetasgn to each. 

| some new or legend 

Or song heroically bald ; _ " 
But even these at Tength grew cold, 


And I have felt the winter’s spra 





Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon-stone, 
A grating sound---not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be : 
It might be fancy---but to me 

They never sounded like our own. 


IV. 
I was the eldest of the three,. 
And to uphold and cheer the rest 7 
I ought to de---and did my best--- 
And each did well in his Pi 
The youngest, whom my r loved, 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him---with eyes as blue as heaven, 
For him my soul was sorely meved ; 
And truly might it be distrest 
To see such. bird in such a nest ; 
For he was beautiful as day--- 
(When day was beautiful to me 86 
As to young eagles, being free)--~ 
A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its saummer’s gone, 
Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun : 
And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in bis natural spirit gay, 
With tears for nought but others’ ills, 
And then they flowed like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr’d to view below. 


The other was as pure of mind, 

But formed to combat with his kind ; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 

Which ’gainst the world in war had stoed, 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 

With joy :---but not in chains to pine : 
His spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline--- me 
And so perchance in sooth did mine; 1060 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had followed there the deer and wolf ; 

To him this du was a guif, a” : 
And fettered feet the worst of ills. a. 

VI. 
Lake Leman ties by Chillon’s walls ; 
A thoasand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 11é 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement, 

Which round about the wave enthralls : 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made---and like a living grave 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 

We heard it ripple night and day ; 

Sounding o’er our heads it knock’d ; 


Wash through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy sky ; 12) 
And then the very rock hath rock’d, 
And I have felt it shake unshock’d, 
Because I could have smil’d to see 
The death that would have set me free. 


VII. 
I said my nearer brother pined, 
I said his mighty heart declined, 
He loath’d and put away his food ; 
It was not that *twas coarse and rude, 7 
For we were used to hunter’s fare, 138 
And for the like bad little care : 
The mitk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
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Our bread was such as captive’s tears 
Have moisten’d many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow men 
Like brutes within an iron den : 

But what were these to us or him ? 
These wasted not his heart or limb : 

My brother’s soul was of the mould 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 
Had his free breathing been denied 

The range of the steep mountain’s side : 
But why delay the truth ?---he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand---nor dead, 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He dednat they anlocked his chain, 
And scoop’d for hima shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

1 begg’d them as a boon to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine---it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer--- 
They coldly laugh’d---and laid him there : 
The flat and turfless earth above 160 
The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder’s fitting monument ! 


VIII. 


But he, the favourite and the flower 
Most cherished since his natal hour, 
His mother’s in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyr’d father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 

To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had held untired, 

A spirit natural or inspired--- 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 

O God ! it isa fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood :--- 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 
I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
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I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread : 
But these were horrors---this was woe 
Unmix’d with such---but sure and slow ; 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 
So softly worn, so meekly weak, 
So tearless, yet so tender---kind, 
And grieved for those he left behind ; 
While all the while, a cheek whose bloom 
Wasas a mockery of the tomb, 19] 
Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray--- 
An eye of most transparent light, 
That almost made the duageon bright, 
And not a word of murmar---not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot,—- 
A little talk of better days, 
A little hope, my own to raise, 
For I was sunk in sileace---lost 
In this last loss, of all the most ; 
And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 
More slowly drawn, grew less and less : 
I listened, but I could not hear--- 
I called, for 1 was wild with fear ; 
I knew ‘twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 
I called, and thought I heard a sound--- 
i burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rushed to him :---I found himnot, 21) 
I only stirred on this black spot, 
I only lived---J only drew 
The accursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 
The last---the sole---the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race 
Was broken in this fatal place. 
One on the earth, and one beneath--- 
My brothers---both had ceased to breathe : 
I took that hand which lay so still, 221 
Alas! my own was full as chill ; 
I had not strength to stir or strive, 
But felt that E was still alive--- 
A frantic feeling when we know 
That what we love shall ne'er be so. 
I know not why, 
I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope---but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 


Concluded page 195. 
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R. NICHOLS has nearly completed at 

the press, Two Volumes of ** Illustra- 
tions of Literature, consisting of Genuine 
Memoirs and Original Letters of Eminent 
Persons, who flourished in the Eighteenth 
Century ;” and intended asa Sequel to the 
‘** Literary Anecdotes.” 

He has also gos er for publication, 
a Third Quarto Volume of the Biographical 
Memoir ef Witttam Hoearrsa : with illus- 
trative Essays, and 50 Plates not in the two 
former volumes. 

Shortly will appear a new work, compris- 
ing The State Lottery,a Dream; by Sam. 
Roberts.---Also Thoughts on Wheels, a 
Poem: by James Montgomery, Author of 
the Wanderer of Switzerland, &c. In one 
volume duodecimo. 


The Round Table, a collection of Essays, © 


on Literature, Men, and Manners. y 
Leieu Honrt and Wittram Haztirt. 2 vols. 
Mr. W. Savaceis making great progress 
in his work on Decorative Printing ; which 
promises to form a new era in Printing, by | 
enabling us to represent subjects in their 
proper colours, so as to imitate Drawings, at 
the common press and by the usual process. 

Mr. Coke, of Holkham, was the purchaser, 
at Mr. Roscoe’s sale, of the fine portrait of 
Leo the Tenth, for 500 guineas. ---The library 
sold for £5150; the prints for £1880; and 
the drawings £738. 

Mr. Campbell, the Poet, has determined 
to proceed with his Critical Lives of the 
Poets, with Specimens, which will cer 
tainly appear in the course of the winter. 
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